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Social Security in Review 


President’s Message on Reconver- 
sion Plans 


President Truman, in his message 
of September 6 to Congress, outlined 
measures to meet the emergency 
problems of reconversion and to 
“achieve as full peacetime production 
and employment as possible in the 
most efficient and speedy manner.” 
Stressing the problems of workers 
temporarily thrown out of jobs by 
the sudden change-over to peacetime 
production, he made his recommen- 
dations on unemployment compensa- 
tion the first point in a 21-point pro- 
gram of proposed legislation. 

“No matter how rapidly reconver- 
sion proceeds,” Mr. Truman said, “no 
amount of effort or planning will be 
able immediately to provide a job for 
everyone displaced from war work. 
Obviously, displaced war workers 
cannot find jobs until industry has 
been regeared and made ready to pro- 
duce peacetime goods. During this 
lag the Government should provide 
help . . . not only as a matter of jus- 
tice and humanity, but also as a mat- 
ter of sound business. Nothing would 
be more harmful to our economy than 
to have every displaced war worker 
stop buying consumer goods. And 
nothing would be more conducive to 
a large-scale cessation of buying than 
the feeling on the part of displaced 
war workers that all their income had 
stopped and that their remaining 
financial resources had to be hoarded.” 

The President called attention to 
the lack of unemployment insurance 
for Federal employees, employees of 
small firms, and officers and men of 
the merchant marine, and to the in- 
adequacy in both amount and dura- 
tion of the weekly benefit payments 
under many of the State laws. 

Renewing the recommendation 
which he had made in his message 
to Congress of May 28, Mr. Truman 
urged that Congress “take immediate 
action to make good these deficiencies 
for the present emergency period of 
reconversion,” with extension of cov- 
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erage to include Federal employees, 
maritime workers, and other workers 
not now insured and supplementation 
of State benefits to provide eligible 
workers in any State with 26 weeks 
of unemployment benefits in any one 
year, and a maximum weekly pay- 
ment of not less than $25 for work- 
ers who qualify for the maximum. 
This additional compensation should 
be provided through supplementary 
Federal emergency benefit payments, 
but all payments “should be made 
through the existing unemployment 
compensation machinery of the sev- 
eral States .. 

“If the Congress decides to take 


this very necessary step,” he added, 
“it will also wish to reconsider and 
increase the unemployment allowance 
provided for veterans.” 

Because there was “so much mis- 
representation” about his earlier pro- 
posal, the President said, he wished 
to state categorically what this tem- 
porary proposal does not do. “It 
does not give every one $25 a week. 
Under it, an applicant must be ready, 
willing, and able to work and must 
have earned wages high enough so 
that the percentage rate will yield 
this maximum figure. 

“It does not federalize the unem- 
ployment compensation system... 
It is not intended to take the place 
of the permanent amendments to the 
unemployment compensation system 
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which are now being studied by the 
Congress. It is an emergency meas- 
ure designed to expand the present 
system without changing its princi- 
ples. It is designed only to meet the 
immediate pressing human problems 
of reconversion. 

“This recommendation is not to be 
confused with the broader question 
of extending, expanding and improv- 
ing our entire social security program 
of which unemployment insurance |is 
only a part. I expect to communi- 
cate with the Congress on this sub- 
ject at a later date... .” 

In referring to the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, Mr. Truman said that 
the agency has “an important re- 
sponsibility” in placing “demobilized 
veterans and displaced war workers 
in new peacetime jobs,” which is the 
“major human problem of our coun- 
try’s reconversion to a peacetime 
economy... At present, this 
agency operates as a national and 
centralized system with a free flow of 
information among its offices. Un- 
der the 1946 appropriation act, the 
offices are to be turned back to the 
48 States within 90 days after the 
cessation of hostilities ... To make 
any decided change in the machinery 
to handle this problem now would... 
slow down the entire process of re- 
conversion.” Accordingly, Mr. Tru- 
man urgently recommended that 
“the Congress do not yet return the 
Employment Service to the States. 
Ultimately it should be so returned. 
However, it should be continued 
under Federal control at least until 
the expiration of the War Mobiliza- 
tion Act—June 30, 1947. I also rec- 
ommend that its appropriation be 
increased by $10 million for the cur- 
rent fiscal year . . . since personnel 
and facilities must be quickly enlarged 
to handle the rising tide of veterans 
and war workers who will be seeking 
jobs.” 

The President closed his message 
with the statement that he would 
“shortly communicate with the Con- 
gress recommending a national health 
program to provide adequate medical 
care for all Americans and to protect 
them from financial loss and hard- 
ships resulting from illness and acci- 
dent. I shall also communicate with 
the Congress with respect to expand- 
ing our social security system . a 


Postsurrender Lay-Offs 


Unemployment benefit claims—in- 
itial, waiting-period, and compensa- 


ble—totaled 961,000 in the week ended 
August 25, according to preliminary 
telegraphic reports received by the 
Board from State unemployment com- 
pensation agencies. This was three 
times the number in the week ended 
August 11, just before the Japanese 
surrender. Initial claims reached the 
highest point in the history of the sys- 
tem and were more than half again as 
many as in any previous week. Bene- 
fit claims were highly concentrated in 
a few States, and six—Michigan, New 
York, Illinois, New Jersey, California, 
and Pennsylvania — accounted for 
nearly two-thirds of the total claims 
load in the week ended August 25. 
Detroit had more claims than any 
other city, and more than half of all 
claims in Michigan. Chicago was 
next, with more than three-fifths of 
the Illinois total. Los Angeles rolled 
up nearly two-thirds of California’s 
claims; New York City and Buffalo 
together had more than three-fifths 
of all in New York State; and Newark 
and Paterson accounted for nearly 
three-fourths of New Jersey’s total. 

These claims, particularly initial 
claims, reflected the lay-offs in the 
10 days following the surrender of 
Japan, when some 1.8 million workers 
were let out. For the week ended 
August 31, on the other hand, lay-offs 
dropped sharply, according to a report 
of the War Manpower Commission, to 
an estimated 300,000. 

While the total volume of claims 
filed continued to rise during the week 
ended September 1 and passed the 
1-million mark for the first time in 
any week, initial claims dropped more 
than 20 percent from those in the 
preceding week. The increased 
volume of initial claims in the week 
ended August 25 was reflected in a 
377-percent rise in waiting-period 
claims during the following week. 
There was little change in compen- 
sable claims, but the rise in waiting- 
period claims will undoubtedly in- 
crease compensable claims in subse- 
quent weeks. 


July in Review 

In July, the month to which the 
regular series in this issue relate, 
claims for unemployment benefits 
were considerably above the numbers 
a year earlier, though still appreciably 
below prewar levels. Initial claims 
were one and a half times the July 
1944 number and continued claims al- 
most one and three-fourths times. 
The average weekly number of ben- 


eficiaries—185,000—was 43 percent 
greater than in June and 182 percent 
above that in July 1944. Benefit pay- 
ments in the country as a whole 
totaled $14.4 million, almost half as 
much again as in June and 230 per- 
cent more than in July a year ago. 

Veterans receiving readjustment 
allowances averaged 35,500 a week as 
against 31,800 in June. Each of nine 
States was paying more than $100,000 
a month in these allowances. New 
York State, with a higher weekly 
average number applying than in any 
previous month, estimated that rela- 
tively few discharged veterans were 
filing claims although the number 
reapplying for benefits after a period 
of employment had increased steadily. 


InN THE civilian labor force, unem- 
ployment was estimated at 1.1 mil- 
lion in July, about the same number 
asin June. The number of employed 
persons—52.7 million—showed an in- 
crease of 600,000 from the preceding 
month. This figure is misleading, 
however, since it reflects the influx of 
students during vacation. There was 
actually a net decrease of some 400,- 
000 adults in the employed labor force 
after V-E day, and the number of 
women engaged in their own house- 
work increased by a million. 


FEWER monthly old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits were awarded in 
July than in any month since Febru- 
ary, yet the number—almost 37,000— 
was still considerably above the level 
of earlier months and almost half 
again as Many as in July 1944. Ben- 
efits at a monthly rate of $24.2 mil- 
lion were in force at the end of the 
month for 1.3 million beneficiaries. 
Both number and amount were 30 per- 
cent above those in July a year ago. 


ALASKA began payments in July un- 
der its aid to dependent children 
plan, which was approved by the 
Board on July 31. Nevada is now the 
only State administering an aid to 
dependent children program without 
Federal funds. 

Disbursements for assistance in 
July totaled $81.4 million, about 5 
percent more than in July 1944. 
There was little change from the pat- 
tern of preceding months. The num- 
ber of recipients continued slightly 
downward in each program. The 
total amount of old-age assistance 
was slightly higher than in June, 
practically the same amount was ex- 
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pended for blind recipients, and that 
for aid to dependent children and 
for general assistance was somewhat 
less. 


Tenth Anniversary 


The tenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Social Security Act received 
widespread attention throughout the 
country and was officially recognized 
by the Governors of a number of 
States. Several cited the progress 
made in their States in caring for the 
needy aged and blind and dependent 
children, the bulwark provided by the 
unemployment reserve funds against 
the risks of unemployment, and the 
protection afforded the State’s insured 
workers and their survivors under old- 
age and survivors insurance. At the 


same time they called attention to 
the number of workers without pro- 
tection under the insurance programs. 

Governor Davis of Louisiana pro- 
claimed August 12-19 as “Louisiana 
Social Security Week,” declaring that 
“social security has become an ef- 
fective force in the prevention and re- 
lief of misfortunes that come when 
earnings are cut off by unemploy- 
ment, old age, blindness or death, and 
when children are deprived of care or 
support.” He urged all citizens of the 
State “to acquaint themselves with 
the social security programs by at- 
tending local meetings on this sub- 
ject during ‘Social Security Week’.” 

In New Mexico, Governor Dempsey 
also called for special observance of 
the tenth anniversary and proclaimed 


the week of August 12 as “Social Se- 
curity Week.” He compared social 
security’s “quiet but consistent battle 
against old age, ill health and unem- 
ployment” with the battle our soldiers 
were then waging “on world battle 
fronts for the American way of life,” 
declaring that “In both these battles, 
victory is in sight.” 

Governor Williams of South Caro- 
lina commended the “achievements” 
of the social security program in South 
Carolina and said that it was his 
“hope and belief” that the future ac- 
complishments would be even greater. 
Both Governor Williams and Gover- 
nor Arnall of Georgia advocated allo- 
cation of Federal funds to the States 
for public assistance on the basis of 
the State’s financial ability. 





The New Zealand Social Security 


Program 


By Jacob Fisher* 


New ZEALAND’s social security pro- 
gram embodies the far-reaching 
objectives of universal protection 
against the hazard of income loss and 
the provision of medical care as a 
community service comparable to 
public education in availability and 
financing. Its achievements and 
shortcomings both hold many lessons 
for other countries. 

The New Zealand Social Security 
Act became law in 1938. The cash 
benefits provided were for the most 
part already in existence, however, 
and the health benefits represented 
an extension of the principle of gov- 
ernmental responsibility for the citi- 
zen’s health expressed in the public 
hospital system and in Dominion- 
aided maternal and child health serv- 
ices, which have undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to giving New Zealand one of 
the best health records in the world. 

Old-age pensions date from 1898, 
widows’ pensions from 1911, Maori 
War pensions from 1912, and miners’ 
pensions from 1915. Blind pensions 
have been paid since 1924, children’s 
allowances since 1926. A program 
of unemployment relief was enacted 
in 1930 and one of invalidity pen- 
sions (absorbing the blind pension 
program) in 1936. In the variety of 
risks covered, the scale of benefits, 
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income-exemption features, and un- 
derlying philosophy, the cash benefits 
established by the 1938 act derive 
largely from this long history of gov- 
ernmental effort in the field of family 
security. 

The health benefits departed more 
radically from existing practice, but 
many of the elements were not en- 
tirely unfamiliar. Before 1938 most 
New Zealanders went to private prac- 
titioners for medical care, but about 
one-fifth of the population was en- 
rolled in friendly societies providing 
such care on a prepaid basis. Four 
out of five hospital beds were in pub- 
lic hospitals, under local manage- 
ment and supported largely out of 
local levies and Government sub- 
sidy, and out-patient departments 
functioned on a far larger scale than 
we have known in this country. 
Nine out of ten babies were born in 
hospitals. State aid provided half 
the income of the Plunket Society, 
active since 1907 in the field of infant 
and maternal health. Free health 
services in the school system were 
well developed by 1938; a health 
examination program had been insti- 
tuted in 1912, dental treatment for 
school children in 1919, and a school 
milk program in 1937. 

These precedents made the new 
program easier of adoption; they in 
no wise diminish the historic import- 
ance of the 1938 act, which reorgan- 


ized the basis of social security 
financing, brought together in one 
comprehensive system the separate 
cash benefit programs, covered ad- 
ditional risks, liberalized benefit 
amounts and qualifying conditions 
for benefit, and established a health 
benefits program under which hos- 
pital and home medical care were to 
be made available to all persons ir- 
respective of income. 


Cash Benefits 

The cash benefits part of the New 
Zealand program is best understood 
as an effort to put a floor under fam- 
ily income. This objective explains 
the universality of its coverage of 
risks and of population, use of an 
income test in determining eligibil- 
ity, and relationship between the 
benefit scale and the level of the 
minimum wage. 

Except for a vestigial program un- 
der local authorities, there is no pub- 
lic assistance program in the Ameri- 
can or British sense of that term. 
The cash benefits system displays 
some characteristics usually associ- 
ated with public assistance, other as- 
pects, with social insurance. On the 
occurrence of specified risks, the sys- 
tem pays benefits at specified rates 
varied by risk, by number of depend- 
ents, and to some extent by the bene- 
ficiary’s age and physical condition. 
With some exceptions, however, eli- 
gibility does not require evidence of 
attachment to the labor force. Bene- 
fit amounts are not related to previous 
earnings and are reduced or denied 
altogether to persons whose income 
from other sources exceeds the in- 
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come-maintenance minimum. Bene- 
fits are adjusted to income, fixed 
amounts of income are exempted in 
the calculation of the benefit, and 
the poor-law concept of relatives’ re- 
sponsibility is completely absent. 

The Social Security Act accounts for 
all but a small section of the Domin- 
ion’s social insurance cash benefits. 
Work-connected injuries (except for 
permanent disabilities acquired by 
miners) are covered by the work- 
men’s compensation program, admin- 
istered by the courts. The Secretary 
for War Pensions has charge of bene- 
fits to veterans, members of the mer- 
chant marine, and their dependents 
and survivors. Programs for the re- 
tirement of aged or permanently dis- 
abled government workers and for 
benefits to their survivors are under 
the auspices of Dominion and local 
governments. 

Eligibility Conditions 

Occurrence of the risk, income, and 
property ownership are the principal 
conditions governing eligibility for 
benefit. The name of the benefit sug- 
gests the ¢haracter of the risk which 
qualifies a person for the particular 
benefit. 

Superannuation 
ment of age 65. 

Age benefit—Attainment of age 60. 

Invalids’ benefit—Attainment of 
age 16, not qualified for an age benefit, 
totally blind, or permanently inca- 
pacitated for work as the result of an 
accident (not covered by workmen’s 
compensation), illness, or a congenital 
defect. 

Widows’ benefit—-Widowed with 
one or more children under age 16 (or 
under 18 if at school); or has had 
children and had been married at 
least 15 years at the time of hus- 
band’s death; or was at least 50 years 
old at husband’s death and had been 
married 5 years; other specified com- 
binations of age and number of years 
married. For benefit purposes, de- 
serted wives and wives of men in men- 
tal institutions are considered widows 
if they have one or more children 
under 16 in their care. 

Orphans’ benefit.—Full orphan, un- 
der age 16 (or under 18 if at school). 

Family benefit—Available to all 
families with one or more children 
under age 16 (under 18 if at school) 
and with a weekly income of not more 
than 105s. (110s. since October 1, 
1944). 


benefit.—Attain- 








1 The exchange rate for the New Zealand 


Sickness benefit —Over age 16, tem- 
porarily incapacitated for work 
through sickness or accident (not 
covered by workmen’s compensation), 
and suffering loss of earnings. 

Unemployment benefit—Over age 
16, unemployed, available for work. 

Miners’ benefit—Permanently and 
seriously incapacitated for work by 
pneumoconiosis contracted while em- 
ployed as a miner, or permanently and 
totally incapacitated for work because 
of other diseases associated with the 
occupation; employment as a miner in 
New Zealand for 21% years. 

Maori War benefit.—Active service 
in any of the Maori wars. 

Emergency benefit.—According to 
circumstances. 

Some of these benefit types need ex- 
planation. The superannuation ben- 
efit is intended to absorb by 1970 most 
of the beneficiaries of the age bene- 
fit. It differs from the latter in dis- 
regarding other income, in the quali- 
fying age, and in the benefit rate. 
The benefit was set at £10 a year in 
1940, with provision for an annual in- 
crease of £2 10s. until the maximum 
of £84 10s. is reached in 1970, when 
both superannuation and age benefits 
are to be equal in amount. Miners’ 
benefits and Maori War benefits differ 
from the others in requiring prior at- 
tachment to a particular industry or 
type of military service and in the 
lack of income qualifications. Their 
inclusion in the 1938 act is largely for 
historic reasons. The emergency 
benefit program is in a sense New 
Zealand’s residual program, compa- 
rable to the general assistance pro- 
gram in this country. It accounts, 
however, for a far smaller proportion 
of social security expenditures, which 
may be taken as a commentary on the 
differences between the two countries 
in the scope of protection afforded by 
their respective systems. 


There are no income qualifications 
for superannuation, miners’, and 
Maori War benefits. In the other 
eight programs, nonbenefit income is 
taken into account in determining 
eligibility and establishing the benefit 
amount. A person who qualifies for 
—_—————— 
£ was $3.06 in 1940 and has been fixed at 
$3.24 since 1943. There are 20 shillings 
in the £ and 12 pence in the shilling. All 
monetary references in the article are to 
New Zealand currency, since the amounts 
of cash benefits and of exempt income are 
appropriately related to New Zealand wage 
levels and living costs rather than to 
American dollars. 


benefit on the basis of the occurrence 
of a particular risk receives the full 
benefit if his income is below a speci- 
fied amount, which we would term 
exempt income. 

Exempt income in the age, widows’, 
and invalids’ benefits ranges from 30 
to more than 100 percent of the bene- 
fit. The amount is discretionary in 
the sickness and unemployment pro- 
gram (table 1). When income ex- 
ceeds the standard, the benefit is re- 
duced by the amount of the excess; 
when income from other sources 
equals the sum of the benefit amount 
and exempt income, the applicant 
becomes ineligible. 

For eligibility and benefit compu- 
tation, the income must be currently 
available, not anticipated or imputed. 
The income of persons in the immedi- 
ate family group—wife, husband, de- 
pendent children—is taken into ac- 
count, but there is no assumption that 
cther relatives should contribute. An 
applicant living with relatives who 
supply room or board or both will en- 
ter this fact on his application form, 
and the Social Security Department 
will credit him with the money value 
of the contribution (usually put at a 
low figure) ; but if the applicant states 
that the relatives are not providing 
room or board, or have been but can- 
not continue to do so, no inquiry is 
ordinarily made. Similarly, money 
contributions from relatives are cred- 
ited as income received, but only if 
such contributions are actually made. 


Property qualifications for benefit 
follow the income-requirement pat- 
tern in disregarding the value of prop- 
erty below a specified amount and in 
reducing the benefit, on the basis of 
a fixed scale, for property owned in 
excess of this amount, ineligibility be- 
ing established when the value of the 
property reduces the benefit to zero. 

Benefits to the aged, to widows at 
age 60 with no dependent children, 
and to invalids are reduced £1 a year 
for each £10 of property owned in 
excess of £500, exclusive of the value 
of home and furniture, interest on 
land or mortgages on land, or interest 
in any annuity or unmatured life in- 
surance policy. The value.of the ac- 
cumulated property of a married ap- 
plicant is the equivalent of half the 
combined properties of husband and 
wife. Discretionary reductions for 
property ownership may be made in 
the sickness, unemployment, orphans’, 
and emergency benefit programs. 
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In the treatment of both property 
and income the New Zealand program 
implies an intent to conserve the ben- 
eficiary’s equity in resources needed 
for current living or for which some 
future use may reasonably be an- 
ticipated. 


Income Levels Under the Program 


The statutory rates of benefit and 
of exempt income are given in table 
1. The benefit and exempt-income 
scales guarantee, in effect, a minimum 
income (the benefit rate) to all bene- 
ficiary groups, varied primarily by size 
and to some extent by risk (benefit 
amounts tend to fall into two broad 
groups—long-term benefits and short- 
term benefits) , but the scales allow the 
total income of beneficiary groups to 
rise from about one-third to more 
than twice the benefit amount. 

Since the principal purpose of New 
Zealand cash benefits is to sustain at 
least a minimum family income, it 
may be of some interest to indicate 
briefly the relation between the in- 
come level of beneficiaries and that of 
wage earners’ families. 

In March 1943, age, widows’, and in- 
valids’ benefits averaged about one- 
fourth the average earnings of male 
production employees in manufactur- 
ing, and about three-eighths the min- 
imum wage for male adult workers, 
fixed by the Arbitration Court “at a 
rate which will in the opinion of the 
court be sufficient to maintain a man, 
wife, and three children in a fair and 
reasonable standard of comfort.” 

This comparison does not, however, 
take into account the possession of 
nonbenefit income. Examination of 
the benefit and exempt-income scales 
suggests that, for families with four 
and five beneficiaries and with no 
other income, the benefit scale per- 
mits a standard of living from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of that pur- 
chasable by the minimum wage for 
adult males but about half that avail- 
able to the families of men with aver- 
age factory earnings. When other in- 
come is available, the scales of ex- 
empt income permit a total family in- 
come equal to the minimum wage for 
male adult workers and from two- 
thirds to three-fourths of the average 
wage in manufacturing. 


During the war, the benefit and 


exempt-income rates were increased 
several times to compensate for the 
rise in living costs and to further the 
long-range objective of liberalizing 
the social security program. 





or over were receiving either age or 
superannuation benefit. Probably 
more than half the widows under 60 
were on the widows’ benefit rolls. 
Data on the number of child survivor 
beneficiaries are lacking but, if it can 
be assumed that there was an average 
of one child beneficiary for every two 
widows receiving benefits, the pro- 
portion of children receiving benefits 


Relation of Beneficiaries to Popu- 
lation at Risk 


With broad risk and population 
coverage and relatively liberal income 
qualifications, New Zealand may be 
expected to show a rather high pro- 
portion of beneficiaries among per- 
sons experiencing a given risk. 

In March 1944, three out of every 
four persons in New Zealand aged 60 


Table 1.—Cash benefit rates, income limitations, average benefit, and number of bene- 
— as bed March 31, 1944 
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relation to other income. 
7 No maximum on number of children for whom 
benefit may be granted. 

8 If miner died while in receipt of benefit. 

* No limitation on either exempt or total income so 
far as benefit of miner, wife, or widow is concerned; 
if income (other than benefit) exceeds £2 a week, 
however, amount of benefit payable for children is 
reducible by £1 for each £1 of excess. 

10 Not available. 

11 May not exceed actual loss of earnings. 

2 May rise to 100s. if applicant is a member of a 
friendly society or like society. 

18 Discretionary with Department, but is usually 
as nearly as possible equal that payable for the type 
of benefit for which the applicant most nearly quali- 


1 Annual rate in effect Mar. 31, 1944, was £17 10s. 
This rate is increased annually by £2 10s. 

2 No income qualification for benefit or fixed limit 
on total income. 

3 Allowance of 10s. 6d. for ineligible spouse is dis- 
cretionary. If allowance is not paid, allowable in- 
come may rise to 52s. 6d. Note that the maximum 
permissible income is the same as when spouse is 
eligible. 

4 Discretionary with Department. 

§ Totally blind beneficiaries may earn up to 60s. 
with noreduction in benefit. In addition the benefit 
will be subsidized to the extent of 25 percent of earn- 
ings, provided that total income does not exceed 92s. 
6d., exclusive of benefit payable on behalf of wife or 
If beneficiary is a married woman and 


children. 

nursing or housekeeping service is necessary, allow- _‘fiess 

able income may rise to 70s. at discretion of the De- Sources: Annual report of the Social Security 

partment. Department, 1943-44; statutes and regulations as 
6 Maximum, actual rate fixed by Department in amended. 
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as survivors may be estimated at a 
minimum of four in t@én. At least 
one-third of all full orphans in New 
Zealand were in receipt of orphans’ 
benefit. About 12 percent of all chil- 
dren under the age of 16 were being 
aided by the family benefit program. 


Administration 


The Social Security Department is 
the operating agency for all 11 cash 
benefits. The Department’s chief 
local officer is the registrar, under 
whom are district agents located in 
the smaller towns. In 1943 there 
were 19 registrars in as many major 
cities, and 29 district agents. 

Application for benefit is made on 
a designated form, which may be 
sworn to before the registrar or the 
district agent or other authorized of- 
ficer of the Department, or, in more 
sparsely populated areas, before a 
justice of the peace, notary public, 
member of the legislature, solicitor, 
clergyman, clerk of court, postmas- 
ter, or constable. If submission in 
person at the local office is not con- 
venient, the application may be 
mailed to the district office. 

The local officer verifles by inter- 
view and correspondence the in- 
formation contained in the applica- 
tion. If there is a reference to wage 
or salary income, he sends the em- 
ployer an inquiry form requesting a 
statement of earnings. Ownership of 
real property is checked with the dis- 
trict office of the Land and Deeds 
Department. 

When the required information is 
at hand, he forwards the application 
and the forms and other materials 
bearing on eligibility to the chief of- 
ficer in Wellington together with his 
recommendation. 

Discrepancies observed in Welling- 
ton in the application are referred to 
the local officer for explanation. The 
incidence of such cases is said to be 
small and willful misrepresentation 
negligible. There is a severe penalty 
for false statements, but of even 
greater importance are the wide 
knowledge local officers are supposed 
to have of the circumstances of bene- 
ficiaries, the cooperation inspired by 
the relatively generous provisions for 
income exemption, and the liberal 
spirit in which the program is con- 
strued by the Department. 

Qualifying conditions relating to 
age, marital status, number of chil- 
dren, loss of earnings, income, prop- 
erty, and residence are established 


largely on the basis of the application 
statement and inquiries made by local 
officers. Other conditions of eligibility 
involve other procedures. An applica- 
tion for sickness benefit must be sup- 
ported by a certificate from a regis- 
tered medical practitioner chosen by 
the applicant. If there is any doubt 
as to incapacity, the Department may 
request another physician to review 
the certification. Medical certifica- 
tion for invalids’ or miners’ benefit 
is made by a physician designated by 
the Department. An unemployment 
beneficiary must register with the Na- 
tional Service Department (before 
the war, with the State Placement 
Service of the Labor Department) and 
maintain eligibility by renewing his 
registration periodically. Supervision 
of the latter requirement is facilitated 
by the fact that in some of the smaller 
towns the Social Security Department 
represents the National Service De- 
partment; in other places the two De- 
partments work in close cooperation. 
No benefit is paid until the placement 
officer has certified that the bene- 
ficiary has renewed his registration. 

All decisions on the granting of 
benefit are made in Wellington, al- 
though in the more urgent situations, 
principally unemployment and sick- 
ness, the local officer can authorize a 
grant in advance of review by the cen- 
tral office. 

When application for a grant is ap- 
proved, the beneficiary receives a 
benefit certificate, which sets forth 
the particulars of the benefit, includ- 
ing name, amount, period of validity, 
and office at which benefits will be 
paid. Recertification is made annu- 
ally for long-term benefits, more fre- 
quently for short-term benefits. 

On the due date the beneficiary 
presents his certificate at the local 
social security office or, in small towns 
or villages, at the nearest post office 
and, on satisfying the officer of his 
identity, receives the benefit in cash. 
The date of the payment is entered 
on the certificate, which is then re- 
turned. A beneficiary who cannot 
call in person for his benefit may ask 
that an agent be appointed to receive 
payment on his behalf. 

If there is any change in status 
affecting the benefit amount, the ben- 
efit certificate must be forwarded to 
the Department, where it is amended 
or canceled as circumstances dictate; 
if not canceled, it is returned to the 
beneficiary. When the last install- 
ment covered by the period of validity 


is paid, the paying officer retains the 
certificate, and a new certificate is 
issued by the local registrar if eligi- 
bility status has not changed. 
Benefit is discontinued when non- 
benefit income exceeds the sum of the 
benefit rate plus exempt income, when 
the value of the property owned ex- 
ceeds specified limits, or when any of 
the qualifying conditions related to 
the risk (unemployment, disability, 
widowhood, and so on) disappear. 


Health Benefits 


The major aim of the health bene- 
fits, in the words of the Director- 
General of Health, “is in effect to en- 
sure that in the treatment of the sick 
the economic circumstances of the 
individual patient will cease to be a 
consideration either from the view- 
point of patients or of those actually 
rendering the services.” * Individuals 
are free to continue making their own 
arrangements, but it was expected 
that the great majority, as in the field 
of education, would use the tax-sup- 
ported public service. All residents 
of New Zealand are entitled to the 
health benefits, and eligibility is not 
conditional, as in most of the cash 
benefits, on an income test. 

It should be made clear at the out- 
set that, with some exceptions, the 
health benefits are not health serv- 
ices rendered directly by the Depart- 
ment of Health, the administrative 
agency. They represent, rather, pro- 
vision for payment for specified serv- 
ices offered by medical practitioners 
(including nurses, radiologists, and 
masseurs) , pharmacists, and hospitals 
under arrangements set forth in law 
and regulation. 

To date, eight classes of benefit have 
been made available: medical (treat- 
ment by a general practitioner), hos- 
pital in-patient, hospital out-patient, 
maternity, pharmaceutical, X-ray, 
massage (physical therapy), and dis- 
trict nursing. 


Medical Benefits 


Medical benefits generally include 
all proper and necessary services of 
general practitioners except those 
provided under other benefits (e. &., 
maternity benefits), services in work- 
men’s compensation cases, treatment 
of venereal disease in a communicable 
form, extraction of teeth, administra- 

2Report of the Director-General of 


Health, New Zealand, for the year ended 
31st March, 1939, p. 11. 
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tion of an anesthetic to patients of an- 
other doctor, and medical examina- 
tion to obtain a medical certificate. 
The services of a specialist were origi- 
nally wholly excluded from benefit; 
under a 1942 amendment suchgserv- 
ices were made reimbursable but at 
the same rate as the general medical 
benefit under the fee-for-service plan, 
described below. 

Medical benefits are provided under 
alternative methods of payment— 
capitation and fee-for-service. A few 
persons in sparsely settled areas re- 
ceive the services of a salaried physi- 
cian under a third arrangement; 16 
doctors were providing such general 
practitioner service at the end of 1943. 

Under the capitation method, a 
person seeking medical service fills 
out an application form obtainable 
at any district health office or post 
office and takes or sends it to the doc- 
tor he chooses. If the doctor accepts 
the patient, he signs the form and 
mails it to the district medical officer, 
who issues a medical benefits card to 
the patient as evidence of his right 
to treatment and records the patient’s 
name on the doctor’s patient list. 
Monthly the physician receives a 
statement of additions to and separa- 
tions from his list. Payment is made 
monthly at the annual rate of 15s. 
per patient, plus certain mileage fees. 

The doctor is obligated to provide 
suitable office and waiting-room ac- 
commodations, maintain regular office 
hours, visit patients unable to come to 
the office, write prescriptions, issue 
medical certificates for social security 
purposes, and answer all reasonable 
inquiries from the medical officer con- 
cerning treatment. Both patient and 
doctor may terminate an agreement 
by formal notice under procedures es- 
tablished for that purpose. 

Most general practitioner services, 
however, are provided under the fee- 
for-service plan. This arrangement 
does not involve any contract with the 
Health Department, and payment 
may be made in one of three ways. 
The physician may bill the Health 
Department monthly for payment at 
the Government-established rate per 
unit of service (uniform for all types 
of service), submitting forms signed 
by the patient certifying to the service 
given; he accepts the Government 
rate in full payment of the services 
rendered. The second method differs 
from the first in that the doctor 


charges the patient a fee over and 
above the standard fee payable by the 





Government, i. e., the Government 
rate is not accepted in full payment. 
No doctor has to accept the official fee 
in full satisfaction of his charge, but, 
except in special circumstances, he 
cannot recover by legal process any 
charge in excess. Under the third 
method, the doctor bills the patient 
monthly, as in private practice, 
charging either the Government rate 
or a larger fee. In either case, the 
patient pays the doctor directly and 
sends the receipt to the post office for 
a refund at the Government rate. 
Direct claims on the Social Security 
Fund by doctors, with or without an 
additional charge to the patient, are 
becoming increasingly common be- 
cause of the simplicity of collection. 

The Government rate is 7s. 6d. per 
visit, whether office or home; it is 
raised to 12s. 6d. for Sunday or night 
visits. Though the 7s. 6d. fee is 
smaller than the 10s. 6d. which the 
New Zealand Branch of the British 
Medical Association claims is the cus- 
tomary fee for general practitioner 
service, the Government regards it as 
adequate remuneration when bad 
debts under the old arrangement, and 
the variety of attendances for which 
fees are payable, are considered. The 
doctors’ average income has increased 
substantially under the medical bene- 
fit system. 


Hospital Benefits 


Hospital in-patient.—Hospital bene- 
fits are not specifically defined in 
the act or regulations, and the 
benefit does not confer any rights to 
receive hospital treatment.. It pro- 
vides, in effect, that a patient may 
not be charged for treatment in a 
public hospital and that payments by 
the Social Security Fund on behalf of 
patients in duly licensed private 
hospitals shall be accepted in partial 
satisfaction of the expenses for treat- 
ment. Treatment includes active 
medical and surgical services, isola- 
tion or physical restraint under 
medical supervision, and medical ob- 
Servation or examination, including 
laboratory and X-ray examinations 
for patients in public hospitals. 
There is no restriction on the type 
of hospital used. The benefit applies 
to treatment in general hospitals, 
tuberculosis hospitals or sanitariums, 
hospitals for infectious diseases, 
mental hospitals, and approved hos- 
pital wards in homes for the aged. 
There is no limitation on the period 
of hospital stay subject to benefit. 


Payment is made directly to the 
hospital at the rate of 9s. a day (6s. 
before April 1943). For treatment in 
State mental hospitals, payment is 
made annually in a lump sum related 
to the amounts collected from or on 
behalf of patients under arrange- 
ments in effect before the inaugura- 
tion of benefits. 


Hospital out-patient—This bene- 
fit ensures free care to out-patients 
of public hospitals for all medical, 
surgical, or other services except den- 
tal treatment, laboratory services for 
bacteriological or pathological pur- 
poses, and services subject to. other 
benefits. Payment, which must be 
accepted in full satisfaction of 
charges, is on a lump-sum per annum 
basis equivalent to 60 percent of the 
hospital’s expenditures for salaries 
and materials on behalf of out- 
patients. 


Maternity Benefits 


Maternity benefits cover care in ma- 
ternity hospitals under public or pri- 
vate auspices, the services at home 
of an obstetrical nurse, and physi- 
cian’s services. The maternity benefit 
is payable for the day or days of labor 
and for 14 days after the birth of the 
child. For hospital treatment received 
before or following that period, hos- 
pital benefits may be payable. The 
patient has free choice of type of serv- 
ice desired, and completion of the 
service is designated by her signature 
on the claim for payment submitted to 
the Health Department by the medical 
practitioner or hospital. The stand- 
ard rate of payment to a hospital is 
£2 5s. for the day or days of labor and 
12s. 6d. a day for the following fort- 
night. If confinement is in a public 
hospital, an additional fee of £2 is al- 
lowed for medical attendance. The 
physician attending a woman in a pri- 
vate hospital or at her home receives 
£6 6s. for his service, somewhat less 
if fewer than five antenatal attend- 
ances are rendered, £4 4s. if no ante- 
natal attendance is given. For speci- 
fied special services he may charge the 
patient an additional fee. An obstet- 
rical nurse who delivers a woman in 
her own home receives £2, plus 13s. for 
each day in which she lives at the pa- 
tient’s home during the succeeding 14 
days. Payments must be accepted in 
full satisfaction of all services, al- 
though a private hospital may impose 
an additional charge on the patient 
according to a schedule negotiated 
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with the Department of Health, and 
an officially recognized obstetrical 
specialist may charge a reasonable fee 
in addition to those payable from the 
Fund. 


Other Benefits 


Pharmaceutical——Popularly known 
as “free medicine,” this benefit pro- 
vides patients with such medicines, 
drugs, appliances, or materials as are 
prescribed by a medical practitioner 
or the out-patient department of a 
hospital and are included in the Drug 
Tariff issued by the Department of 
Health. Prescriptions may be filled 
by any pharmacist under contract 
with the Health Department. The 
patient’s signature on the back of the 
prescription blank constitutes a re- 
ceipt for the items prescribed. Pay- 
ment is based on a schedule of prices 
and rules issued by the Pharmacy 
Plan Industrial Committee, an official 
body which controlled prescription 
prices even before 1939. Bills are 
submitted semimonthly to the De2- 
partment by the pharmacist, with the 
prescriptions that have been filled. 

X-ray.—Payment for X-ray diag- 
nostic services by recognized radiolo- 
gists or by public hospitals is made in 
accordance with a schedule set up by 
regulation. Claims are made directly 
to the Department of Health on a 
form signed by the patient and certi- 
fied to by the practitioner recom- 
mending the service. If private ra- 
diologists charge the patient fees 
above the standard rate, the fees must 
be within limits set by the Depart- 
ment and must be posted in the prac- 
titioner’s office. 

Massage.—Massage treatment. 
which corresponds in general to what 
we call “physiotherapy,” is subject to 
benefit only if recommended by a 
medical practitioner. The Social Se- 
curity Fund will not pay for more 
than 4 weeks’ treatment on a single 
recommendation. Payment is based 
on individual contract with the De- 
partment of Health, at the rate of 
3s. 6d. for each treatment. Any ad- 
ditional fee charged the patient by 
the masseur cannot be more than 
3s. 6d. for each treatment at his office 
or 7s. elsewhere. 

District nursing.—Visiting nurse 
service, the latest health benefit to be 
introduced, is still in the course of 
development. Under the regulations 


the Social Security Fund reimburses 
the Health Department, public hos- 
pitals, and recognized voluntary asso- 


ciations for salary and other direct 
costs of nursing service provided by 
them to patients in their own homes. 
Conditions of employment and areas 
of work of district nurses must be ap- 
proved by the Health Department to 
make the operating agency eligible for 
reimbursement. There are approxi- 
mately 200 visiting nurses in New 
Zealand, all of whom are expected to 
be brought within the district nursing 
program soon. 


Relationships With the Medical 
Profession 


It is clear that the health bene- 
fit program involves fundamental 
changes in the distribution of medi- 
cal care. This factor and the neces- 
sity to negotiate arrangements with 
the suppliers of the services, as well as 
opposition by the principal physi- 
cians’ organization to some phases of 
the program, help explain the piece- 
meal introduction of the benefits and 
their incomplete character today, 7 
years after the passage of the orig- 
inal act. 

The benefits requiring the fewest 
changes in current practice were the 
first to be inaugurated: care in mental 
hospitals (April 1, 1939), the loss in 
patient fees being covered completely 
by lump-sum subsidy from the Social 
Security Fund; maternity benefits 
(May 15, 1939), providing payment for 
a well-defined service eminently suited 
for remuneration on a fee-for-service 
basis and presenting few administra- 
tive problems; hospital in-patient 
benefits (July 1, 1939), a benefit which 
met with general approval from pub- 
lic hospitals because it substituted a 
6s. per diem payment for each occu- 
pied bed for an average per diem in- 
come from patient fees of 2s. 8d., 
amounting to an estimated initial sav- 
ing of £200,000 per annum to local 
authorities. 

The remaining benefits did not 
come into effect until 1941, 1942, and 
1944, largely because of the refusal of 
organized physicians to accept the 
Government’s proposals for a general 
practitioner service, on which some of 
the supplementary benefits depended. 
The capitation method of payment for 
general practitioner service was in- 
augurated March 1, 1941, but was ac- 
cepted by only a small group of doc- 
tors; hospital benefits for out- 
patients, on the same day; pharma- 
ceutical benefits, May 5, 1941; X-ray 
diagnostic services, August 11, 1941; a 
fee-for-service method of payment for 


general practitioner service, alterna- 
tive to the capitation method, Novem- 
ber 1, 1941; massage benefits, Sep- 
tember 1, 1942; and district nursing, 
July 1944. 

The New Zealand Branch of the 
British Medical Association particu- 
larly disaproved of the “contract basis 
of service” used in providing general 
practitioner and maternity benefits. 
Few doctors responded to the formal 
offer of contract for maternity benefit 
made April 1939 by advertisement and 
circular, although the great majority 
of private hospitals and obstetrical 
nurses did. After further negotiations 
with the BMA, the act was amended 
in September 1939 to eliminate the in- 
dividual contract provision as it ap- 
plied to the services of a general prac- 
titioner in maternity cases, and in Oc- 
tober a new arrangement came into 
effect providing for payment to the 
doctor at a standard rate on certifica- 
tion that service was rendered. Few 
general practitioners have refuSed to 
come in under the new procedure, and 
the Department of Health publishes 
their names for the information of the 
general public. 


Controversy also marked the Gov- 
ernment’s effort to introduce a general 
practitioner service on a capitation 
basis. Fewer than 50 of the approxi- 
mately 800 general practitioners in the 
Dominion signed up in response to the 
offer of contract made early in 1941, 
to be effective March 1. Their reluc- 
tance has been attributed partly to ob- 
jections based on the experience of 
Great Britain, whose capitation fee 
was considered insufficient by New 
Zealand standards. Fear was ex- 
pressed that the Government’s method 
would lead to excessively large panels, 
skimping on medical attendance, 
abuse—that is, excessive demand for 
service—by the patient, 24-hour a day 
7-day a week duty by the doctors, and 
deterioration of the quality of serv- 
ice because a uniform capitation fee 
provides no direct financial reward 
for skill and experience. 

Faced with this unyielding attitude, 
the Government put through an 
amendment in October 1941 establish- 
ing a fee-for-service procedure ef- 
fective November 1. The BMA in- 
structed its members to charge their 
regular fee, leaving to patients the 
responsibility of obtaining by refund 
the Government-fixed fee; in other 
words, to ignore as far as possible the 
healthbenefit program. (They cannot 
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shut it out altogether, of course, since 
the doctor who charges the patient the 
full fee is legally obliged to give his 
patient a receipt enabling the latter 
to collect the statutory refund.) The 
large majority of New Zealand physi- 
cians in subsequent months undertook 
to provide service on a fee-for-service 
basis, but the particular method of 
charging proposed by the BMA has 
not proved popular. Patients resent 
being billed when the Government is 
supposed to pay all doctor charges, 
and they object to being required to 
make application for refunds. Ac- 
cording to recent reports, more and 
more doctors are obtaining their pay- 
ments directly from the Fund. 

There is some evidence that physi- 
cians are increasingly dissatisfied 
with the negative position of the 
BMA. Experience in operation of the 
plan, the intense interest displayed 
in all English-speaking countries in 
the Beveridge report, the acceptance 
by the British Government in its 
White Paper of the principle of a 
universal “free”? medical service, and 
the willingness of the BMA in Great 
Britain to discuss the details of such 
a service with the Government have 
all contributed tq the growth of opin- 
ion favoring cooperation with the 
New Zealand Government in its 
health program objectives. 

Few difficulties, on the other hand, 
were experienced in developing con- 
tractual relationships with other 
groups furnishing medical services. 
Local hospital boards welcomed the 
hospital benefit for the financial se- 
curity it provided. Private hospitals, 
with very few exceptions, are ma- 
ternity hospitals; by the end of the 
first year of the program all but 3 of 
the 189 private maternity hospitals 
in the Dominion had contracts with 
the Department of Health to supply 
maternity benefits. Of the 201 under 
contract on March 31, 1943, 31 ac- 
cepted the social security fee in full 
payment of the service rendered, 139 
were permitted to make an additional 
charge to the patient, and 31 had the 
right to charge the patient for ac- 
commodations not covered under the 
contract. Almost every obstetrical 
nurse and registered masseur is un- 
der contract to provide maternity and 
massage benefits, and by March 1943 
all but 5 of the 558 retail pharmacists 
in the Dominion were participating. 
All visiting nurses, as noted, are ex- 
pected to participate in the district 
nursing plan at an early date. 
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Relative Success in Attaining Goals 


To what extent has the health pro- 
gram achieved its objective—elimina- 
tion of ability to pay as a factor in 
the distribution of medical care? 

A completely satisfactory answer is 
not possible because information is 
lacking on the total volume of medical 
care in New Zealand and its relative 
distribution among the several income 
classes. For some fields of service it is 
possible to strike a balance, because 
the relevant data are at hand. In- 
spection of recent annual figures on 
births and on the number of ma- 
ternity benefits paid suggests that 
very few babies are born outside the 
maternity benefit program. All pa- 
tients in public hospitals and all 
patients in private hospitals other 
than purely convalescent homes re- 
ceive the hospital benefit. Since 
March 1941, all treatment in out-pa- 
tient departments of public hospitals 
has been without direct charge. 

The extent to which the general 
practitioner, pharmaceutical, X-ray, 
massage, and district nursing bene- 
fits cover total expenditures for these 
services is more difficult to judge. At 
the end of March 1943 only 5 percent 
of the population was under the capi- 
tation system for general practitioner 
service. The fee-for-service system 
accounted for 82 percent of expendi- 
tures for general practitioner bene- 
fits in 1942-43. If the BMA is cor- 
rect in its claim that 10s. 6d. is the 
usual fee for a general practitioner 
service, then the cost to the Social 
Security Fund, which averaged 7s. 7d. 
per service in that year, meant that 
the Fund covered about 70 percent of 
the cost of general practitioner serv- 
ices rendered under the health benefit 
program. This proportion may be an 
understatement, since all doctors do 
not charge the patient an extra fee. 

There are no published clues to the 
relative place of the other benefits in 
total expenditures for the specified 
service. As mentioned, however, the 
suppliers of pharmaceutical and mas- 
sage benefits represent all but a negli- 
gible proportion of the pharmacists 
and masseurs in the country. 

For the year ending March 31, 1944, 
per capita expenditures for all health 
benefits were £2 18s. 1d., distributed 
among the several benefits as follows: 
hospital (including out-patient), £1 
6s. 6d.; general practitioner, 14s. 4d.; 
pharmaceutical, 9s. 4d.; maternity, 
6s. 3d.; X-ray, 1s. 4d.; massage, 4d. 


Financing the Social Security 
Program 
Source of Funds 


Expenditures are financed on a pay- 
as-you-go basis from a 5-percent in- 
come tax on individuals and business 
firms and a universal social security 
registration fee, supplemented by a 
deficiency grant from the general 
funds of the Dominion Government. 
The Land and Income Tax Depart- 
ment collects the income tax and reg- 
istration fee. 

Social security charge—The 5-per- 
cent income tax, known as the social 
security charge, is deducted at the 
source in the case of wages or salary 
and is payable quarterly for other 
income. The income taxed is gross 
income, with no exemptions or deduc- 
tions for dependents. For self-em- 
ployed persons and companies, how- 
ever, the taxable income is net in- 
come; the law and regulations permit 
deduction of necessary business ex- 
penditures, depreciation, and business 
losses. Not liable for the charge are 
cash benefits under the social security 
program, war-service pensions, work- 
men’s compensation, pay received by 
members of the armed forces, and 
payments from _ other _ specified 
sources. 

The burden of the deduction from 
wages or salary, maintenance of rec- 
ords, and payment is on the employer. 
Neither the Social Security Depart- 
ment. nor the Land and Income Tax 
Department keeps records of taxes 
paid on the earnings of particular in- 
dividuals; benefit eligibility is not con- 
ditioned on the payment of the tax. 
Employers’ records are subject to in- 
spection, however, and the Social Se- 
curity Department may, at its discre- 
tion, refuse to make a grant or allow 
a reduced amount if default is made 
in payment. 

For income other than wages or 
salary, all persons except totally dis- 
abled 1914-18 war pensioners, and all 
firms, must make an annual declara- 
tion in May for the year ended the 
preceding March. 

Registration fee-——The registration 
fee is a head tax for which all persons 
16 years and over, with some excep- 
tions, are liable. The fee is 5s. a year 
for women and for men aged 16 to 
20, and 5s. per quarter for all men 
over age 20. On reaching age 16, all 
persons must register, usually at the 
local post office, and obtain a registra- 
tix” ‘28a 20upon book. The fee may be 
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Table 2.—Receipts of the New Zealand Social Security Fund, by source, fiscal years 


1939-40 through 1943-44 ' 





Source 





| 


1939-40 | 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 


Amount 


| £11, 367, 117 | £13, 967, 823 | £14, 687, 682 | £16, 013, 640 | £17, 492, 084 





— 

Social security charge | 8,860, 920 10, 109,577 | 10,432,314 11, 624,046 | 12, 796, 108 
Wages and salaries .-| 5, 540,643 6,174,092 | 6, 488, 691 | 7,548,391 | 8, 561, 578 
Company income | 658,373 | 1,107,338 | 1,282,500 | 1, 403,475 (?) 
Other. _. | 2,661,904 | 2,828,147 | 2,661,123 | 2,672,180 () 

Registration fee 2 635, 440 | 604, 179 | 605, 222 540, 921 | 551, 064 

Transfers from Consolidated (general) | | | 
Fund | 1,809,367 | 3, 200, 000 3, 600, 000 3, 800,000 | 4, 100,000 

Penalties and miscellaneous | 61, 390 | 54, 067 | 50, 146 48, 673 44,912 

= — i : a 
| Percentage distribution 
. , — 
, as ‘ é one 100. 0 | 100. 0 | 100.0 100. 0 | 100. 0 

Social security charge ‘ 78.0 | 72.4 | 71.1 | 72.6 | 73. 2 
Wages and salaries 48.7 | 44.2 44.2 47.1 | 48.9 
Company income. .__. 5.8 7.9 | 8.7 8.8 (?) 
Other. caked 23.4 | 20. 2 | 18. 1 16.7 () 

Registration fee . — 5.6 4.3 | 4.1 3.4 3. 2 

Transfers from Consolidated (general) | | 
Fund 15.9 22.9 | 24.5 | 23.7 23.4 

Penalties and miscellaneous | 5 4 3 | 3 | od 

! 





1 For fiscal years ended Mar. 31. Excludes balance 
carried over from previous year. 
4 Not available separately. 





paid at the post office, and the re- 
ceipted stub of the coupon constitutes 
proof of payment. Coupon books are 
in general renewable every 5 years. 


Income of the Social Security Fund 


In 1938 the Government estimated 
that the cost of the program would be 
divided more or less equally between 
general revenues and the receipts of 
the two earmarked taxes. A contri- 
bution of as much as 50 percent from 
general revenues has not been neces- 
sary, however, because the yield of the 
income tax exceeded the Government’s 
expectations. About £7 out of every 
£10 of Fund revenue in the fiscal years 
1940-41 to 1943-44 came from income 
tax, a little more than £2 from gen- 
eral revenues, and the balance from 
the registration fee and miscellaneous 
sources (table 2). 

Fund receipts increased approxi- 
mately 54 percent between 1939-40 
and 1943-44. Since the contribution 
from general revenues is in the nature 
of a deficiency appropriation, this rise 
reflects in part a growth in expendi- 
tures. The income-tax yield rose 44 
percent, roughly corresponding to the 
rise in aggregate private income under 
the impact of the war. The Govern- 
ment contribution more than doubled. 

Social security taxes play a rela- 
tively large role in the Dominion’s 
total tax program. In 1939-40, re- 
ceipts from the 5-percent income 
charge and the registration fee ac- 
counted for 18 percent of tax collec- 


Source: Annual reports of the Social Security De- 
partment. 


tions of both the National Govern- 
ment and local authorities. This ratio 
declined to 12 percent in 1943-44 be- 
cause of the more pronounced growth 
in other tax revenues during the war. 


Expenditures of the Social Security 
Fund 


Expenditures under the social se- 
curity program increased 63 percent 
between 1939-40 and 1943-44 (table 
3). Some of the increase was due to 
the introduction of superannuation 
benefits in 1940, extension of the fam- 
ily benefit program to the second child 
in a family in 1940 and to the first 
child in 1941, and several increases 
since 1939 in the scale of most cash 
benefits. The most important single 
factor, however, has been the health 
benefit program, outlays for which 


quadrupled between 1939-40 and 
1943-44. 

In 1943-44, cash benefits took 70 
percent of all expenditures, health 
benefits 27 percent, and administra- 
tion 3 percent. Almost three-fourths 
of all cash benefit expenditures went 
to the aged (table 4). Among the 
health benefits, expenditures for hos- 
pital benefits bulked largest and were 
almost twice the total spent for gen- 
eral practitioner services (table 5). 

Social security expenditures ac- 
counted for 15 percent of all Do- 
minion Government outlays in 1939- 
40 but declined to 8 percent in 1942— 
43 because of heavy spending for war. 
The proportion which cash benefits 
represented of aggregate private in- 
come remained relatively stable, how- 
ever. In the first 4 years of the 
program, cash benefits constituted 
between 4 and 5 percent of all private 
income received in the Dominion. 


The Significance of the New 
Zealand Program 


Many countries have ventured as 
far as New Zealand in the quest for 
social security; very few have pro- 
duced results quite so challenging. 
In rejecting as unnecessary and in- 
equitable the division of the popula- 
tion into classes—one to be aided by 
social insurance and one by public 
assistance—it avoided at the outset 
many troublesome questions raised 
by the differences in treatment in- 
herent in such a division. It has 
demonstrated that universality of 
risk and of population coverage is 
administratively feasible; its experi- 
ence thus far indicates that the cost 
need not be an excessive burden on 
the national economy. This uni- 
versality has been achieved by going 


Table 3.—Expenditures of the Social Security Fund, fiscal years 1939-40 through 1943-44 





Health iad 4 dminis- 











Year ended March 31 Total Cash benefits lon teat toation 
Amount 

1939-40 ______ i tieeidila x £10, 843, 217 | £9, 337, 243 £1, 056, 699 £449, 275 
1940-41 _____- RRS 12, 624, 284 10, 405, 460 | 1, 776, 685 442, 139 
1941-42._______- a 10, 703, 239 | 2, 435, 588 392, 462 
1942-43 __ y : ; Saas FT =~ 11, 711, 465 3, 721, 179 518, 030 
1943-44___._.._. - ache | 17,633,746 | 12,397,773 4, 726, 680 509, 293 

| Percentage distribution 
a a i a =a 100. 0 86.1 9.7 4.1 
2 ei ceieee 100.0 | 82. 4 14.1 3. 5 
entniean 100.0 | 79. 1 18.0 2.9 
1942-43__........ 100. 0 | 73.4 23.3 3.2 
1943-44 100. 0 70.3 26. 8 2.9 





Source: Annual reports of the Social Security Department. 
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beyond the employment relationship that the normal requirements of 
as a basis for both contributions and families at the minimum level are 
benefits. The citizen’s income is the _ sufficiently known to permit stand- 
measure for his contribution; his re- ardized money payments to meet 
quirements are the measure for his them, an approach facilitated by the 
benefit. availability of health benefits. The 
The scale for cash benefits is built income-exemption feature encourages 
around essential needs and guaran-_ beneficiary families to raise their 
tees a minimum income to families standard of living beyond that set by 
with interrupted earnings. The ab- the benefit rate alone. Since both 
sence of any effort to impute income benefit rates and income exemptions 
where none exists and the exemption are standardized, the administration 
of significant amounts of income of the program is simple and public 
serve to remove the income test from understanding and cooperation are 
many unpleasant associations which facilitated. 
the means test carries in public as- The health benefits assure the 
sistance. Benefits are fixed by stat- availability of diagnostic and treat- 
ute on the reasonable assumption ment services (within the limits fixed 


Table 4.—Expenditures for cash benefits, by type of benefit, fiscal years 1939-40 through 
1943-44 





Per Bots | l ’ 
1939-40 1940-41 | 1941-42 | 1942-43 | 1943-44 


Benefit | 





| 
| Amount 


£9, 337,243 | £10, 405, 460 £10, 703, 239 £11, 711, 465 } £12, 397, 773 














wssssaseess nkai 9, 337, 24% , 711, 
Superannuation 240, 336 | 445, 686 | 603, 124 | 778, 758 
ge Ledkidassteas 6, 517, 899 | 7, 101, 346 | 7, 190, 694 7, 783, 084 8, 101, 668 
Widows’ __. . 785, 952 836, 368 866, 597 | 949, 099 
Orphans’ ‘ 14, 880 17,713 20, 628 22, 442 
oS eee 252, 562 411, 811 9, 183 790, 719 876, 858 
Invalids’ aunioniond ‘ 942, 196 999, 648 1,011, 375 | 1, 036, 373 1, 067, 409 
| re 92, 653 | 88, 656 | 83, 258 | 80, 100 | 76, 652 
Maori War------- 1, 103 | 744 440 190 | 119 
Lao laa nt_ ow 434, 497 | 299, 161 | 138, 528 49, 639 32, 316 
Sickness aaah : 208, 790 279, 581 | 304, 154 362, 088 | 376, 878 
Emergency Se 86, 711 | 130, 096 126, 718 | 118, 923 | 115, 574 

| | | 

Percentage distribution 
<a ‘ 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
Senin od 2.3 | 4.2 | 5.1} 6.3 
ze aes 69.8 | 68. 2 67. 2 | 66.5 | 65.3 
Widows’ 8.4 | 8.0 | 7.9 7.4 | 7.7 
Orphans’. 5 2 2] 2 2] = 
Family on : 2.7 4.0 5.0 | 6.8 | 7.1 
Invalids’. ‘ 10.1 9.6 | 9.4 8.8 | 8.6 
Se ‘ ; 1.0 | 9 ont .6 
Maori War can (1) (4) (‘) () () 

U nemployment - ‘ é 4.7 | 2.9 | 1.3 .4 -3 
Sickness_.......-- 2.2 2.7 2.8 3.1 | 3.0 
Emergency ------- 9 1.3 1.2 | 1.0 | 9 

——— - : 

1 Less than 0.05 percent. Source: Annual reports of the Social Security Depestenens. 


Table 5.—Expenditures for health service benefits, by type of benefit, fiscal years 1939-40 
through 1943-44 























ri . Ain a iiaseiaasadl Supple- 
Year ; Total | Hospital Medical | Maternity tical | mentary 
| Amount 
} ; Mi, Sey & i | Pe oer sy 
1939-40 __. | | £1 056,699 £772, 886 (') £283, 813 | (}) (}) 
1940-41 985 | 1, 257, 688 (‘) 518, 997 (1) (1) 
1941-42 ; 1, 372, 405 £205, 673 549, 850 £279, 698 £27, 962 
1942-43___ nan . | 3,721, 1, 539, 282 1, 016, 032 505, 219 563, 247 97, 399 
1943-44. ___- awit _ | 4, 726, 680 2, 133, 389 1, 179, 331 513, 939 | 762, 198 137, 823 
| | 
, Serene all : 
Percentage distribution 
a ia iba 100.0 | 73.1 (‘) 26.9 (1) (1) 
1940-41. 100.0 | 70.8 (1) 29. 2 (1) (1) 
=P anon | 100.0 56.3 8.4 22.6 11.5 1.1 
 _ aaa 100.0 41.4 27.3 13. 6 15.1 2.6 
1043-44_....... 100.0 45.1 25.0 10.9 16.1 2.9 








1 Not in effect. Source: Annual reports of the Social Security Department. 





Table 6.—Expenditures for health service 
benefits, by type of service, fiscal year 
1943-44 




















Service Amount 
Ee ce ee 
Maternity benefits_- 
Hospitals - : és 
Medical practitioners AS ee 
Obstetrical nurses 
General practitioner services. ...----- | 1,179, A 
Capitation method _-__.........------ | 
Fee-for-service method_..........-.--- i % 026, 073 
Special arrangements - __.---- aE Ee, | 37, 256 
(Riga RSL SS Shama 60, 392 
Hospital benefits.......................- 2, 133, 389 
eee: | 1, 536, 558 
Private hospitals_-_-........-.---- re 238, 772 
Mental hospitals and other State | 
en, RE ea 238, 014 
Other institutions_._...............-- | 43, 908 
Out-patient benefits___._.....----_-- 73, 137 
NES ad satiate yc oenscabsningsacasn 3, 000 
Pharmaceutical benefits --..-.........- | 762, 198 
Chemists and medical practitioners__ 722, 172 
pO EE LT ES 40, 026 
Supplementary benefits............-.-- 137, 823 
X-ray diagnostic service --..........- 109, 426 
Massage. ..___-- | 27, 331 
el ART SACS SONG AES MRCS? EE 1, 066 





Source: ieileateineae Paper B-7 (Pt. I), Esti- 
mates of Expenditure, pp. 151, 152. 


by their implementation to date) to 
persons in need of medical care. The 
benefits are sufficient to meet the 
ordinary run of medical hazards in 
everyday life; persons are free to pur- 
chase additional services if they wish. 
The program has been criticized for 
limiting its objective to the more ef- 
fective distribution of existing facil- 
ities and services, leaving untouched 
the problems of the quantity and 
quality of medical care rendered, the 
coordination of hospital facilities, the 
integration of practitioner and hos- 
pital services, and the state of medical 
education and research. There is 
general agreement, however, that 
measurable progress has been made 
in solving the problem of the distribu- 
tion of medical care despite the dis- 
agreements between the Government 
and the Medical Association and the 
special problems arising from in- 
auguration of these benefits during 
the war. 

The smallness of the country, the 
relative homogeneity of its popula- 
tion, the absence of regional varia- 
tions in living standards, and the lack 
of large differences in the distribution 
of wealth account no doubt for some 
of the simplicity and directness of the 
New Zealand social security program. 
No little credit is due its people, how- 
ever, for their boldness in attacking 
systematically and imaginatively the 
social and economic problems com- 
mon to all industrial nations. 
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Trends in Old-Age Insurance and 


Old-Age Assistance 


By Merrill G. Murray and Elinor Pancoast* 


Tue Socrat Security Act established 
old-age assistance and old-age insur- 
ance as a twofold system of protec- 
tion against one of life’s major haz- 
ards—loss of income inoldage. Inits 
report to the President in 1935 the 
Committee on Economic Security rec- 
ommended “as complementary meas- 
ures noncontributory old-age pen- 
sions, compulsory contributory annui- 
ties, and voluntary contributory an- 
nuities, all to be applicable on retire- 
ment at age 65 or over.” That two of 
the three recommendations were car- 
ried into effect in the resulting legisla- 
tion of 1935 and amendments of 1939 
indicates that Congress saw the ad- 
vantage of dealing with the economic 
risks of old age by more than one 
method. Moreover, by incorporating 
these two systems with other assist- 
ance and insurance programs in the 
Social Security Act, Congress made 
them an essential part of the larger 
system of social security. 

As the Committee on Economic Se- 
curity pointed out, old-age insurance 
and old-age assistance are comple- 
mentary. Although the methods are 
different, the goal of each is similar: 
to provide security against want 
through a basic income in old age. 
The groups covered have different 
qualifications: a retired worker who, 
by reason of his wage record (con- 
tributions), is insured may receive a 
cash insurance benefit; an old per- 
son who is in actual need may receive 
a cash payment of old-age assistance. 
Some old persons fail to qualify for 
old-age insurance benefits because 
they were too old to earn the neces- 
sary wage credits after the program 
was instituted, or because the greater 
part of their working lives has been 
spent in employment not covered by 
old-age and survivors insurance, or 
because they have not been members 
of the labor force. Some persons who 
do qualify and receive insurance ben- 
efits may, nevertheless, be in actual 
need because they have suffered un- 
usual hazards or are entitled to small 
benefits only. Assistance serves as a 
residual program which provides for 
needy old persons who are not eligible 


*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 





for insurance benefits, as well as for 
beneficiaries who are in need. 

In providing social security, the 
methods of old-age insurance and of 
old-age assistance are different. ‘The 
task of old-age and survivors insur- 
ance is the partial replacement, 
through cash benefits, of earnings lost 
by retirement so as to provide a basic 
income. The benefit will, presuma- 
bly, be supplemented by personal sav- 
ings and other types of nonwage in- 
come, although the plan takes it for 
granted that most contributors will not 
have sufficient savings and nonwage 
income for their support and will find 
some replacement of former earnings 
desirable. Eligibility for retirement 
benefits under old-age and survivors 
insurance is determined mainly on the 
basis of regular attachment to covered 
employment. The amount of the 
benefit is calculated in relation to 
former average earnings by means of 
a statutory formula. The benefit is 
financed through contributions pre- 
viously made by the beneficiary and 
by his employer. 

The task of old-age assistance is 
to meet the actual need of the recipi- 
ent for income. Eligibility is deter- 
mined mainly on the basis of the ap- 
plicant’s lack of income, or of insuf- 
ficient income in relation to a given 
assistance standard. The amount of 
the payment is calculated by deter- 
mining the budgetary requirements of 
the recipient for some standard of 
minimum subsistence and subtracting 
the income of the recipient from the 
sum of those requirements. The pay- 
ment is financed through legislative 
appropriation, based on taxes which 
are levied on the general public. 

To maintain a properly balanced 
development of the individual pro- 
grams, it is important that the dy- 
namic character of each program be 
perceived, as well as the effect of 
changes in one on the sphere of action 
and responsibility of the other. 


Similarities and Distinctions 


At first glance the two systems ap- 
pear to be much alike. Both use a 


minimum age of 65 as one test of eligi- 
bility. This test, however, is essen- 
tiaily a method of classification, to 
segregate the population into cate- 


gories which the legislation proposes 
to aid, and is not an important point 
of resemblance. 

Certain rights are common to both 
programs. The applicant who is 
denied insurance benefits or the ap- 
plicant who is denied assistance has 
a right to a hearing. However, the 
matter under dispute in the hearing of 
the assistance applicant—frequently 
the facts as to need—is much more 
subject to discretionary judgment 
than the matter under dispute in old- 
age and survivors insurance, which 
generally involves disputed interpre- 
tations of the law and results in a 
more impersonal hearing. 

Both the insurance claimant or 
beneficiary and the assistance appli- 
cant or recipient possess the right of 
privacy in their personal affairs. Al- 
though protection of confidential in- 
formation was a_long-recognized 
principle of private welfare adminis- 
tration, some jurisdictions carried 
over the former “poor relief” practice 
of giving publicity to the recipients of 
public assistance. ] 





Not until the act 
was amended in 1939 were proper 
safeguards ensured uniformly to re- 
strict disclosure of information con- 
cerning applicants and _ recipients. 
The Social Security Board’s Regula- 
tion Number 1 further protects the 
privacy of persons covered under both 
programs, although each program re- 
quires different adaptations. As in 
other areas of administration, uni- 
formity of practice is more difficult 
to achieve in public assistance than in 
the insurance program, becau ad- 
ministrative responsibility under the 
former program is diffused among 
many State and local agencies. 

Both recipients of old-age insurance 
benefits and recipients of old-age as- 
sistance have a right to freedom in 
the use of their cash payments. But 
here again, general recognition of that 
right has been slower in the assistance 
program. Assistance to needy persons 
is an old concept, whereas insurance 
is a comparatively modern idea and 
has not had to live down an illiberal 
history. Experience is gradually dem- 
onstrating, however, that the repres- 
sive poor-law controls are not only 
unnecessary but also undesirable from 
the point of view of sound public 
policy. Social insurance practice has 
likewise helped somewhat in educat- 
ing the public away from its fear of 
unrestricted cash payments from pub- 
lic funds to those whose incomes have 
been interrupted. 
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All these movements toward greater 
respect for, and consequent freedom 
of, the recipient of assistance have 
tended to remove the stigma with 
which the receipt of assistance has too 
often been associated. Though the 
belief that only the thriftless require 
public assistance persists in many 
quarters, an increasing proportion of 
the public understands that lack or 
inadequacy of income and resources 
more often arises from social and eco- 
nomic factors, such as injury, unem- 
ployment, or the physical handicaps 
of old age, than from purely personal 
causes. Ordinarily, these are insur- 
able risks, which in some areas of em- 
ployment are compensated under one 
or another social insurance system. 
Growing public awareness of these 
social and economic facts, together 
with the example of insurance, have 
tended to remove the stigma from 
public assistance and thus to lessen 
the contrast between old-age assist- 
ance and old-age insurance. 


In spite of these similarities, the 
programs have several basic distinc- 
tions. In the first place, the really 
important test of eligibility for old- 
age insurance is not the age of the 
applicant but rather the amount of 
his earnings in covered employment 
and the continuity of such employ- 
ment, shown by his wage record, 
which is also, in effect, a record of 
contributions paid by him and in his 
behalf. Unless he has a substantial 
attachment to covered employment, 
the wage earner will not qualify for 
insurance benefits even if he is in 
need. The significant test of eligi- 
bility for old-age assistance, on the 
other hand, is the relationship of the 
applicant’s resources to his require- 
ments. Unless this test proves that 
he is actually needy, under the stand- 
ard set by the State, he cannot qual- 
ify even though he may meet the 
State’s age, residence, and citizenship 
requirements. 


Old-age insurance is planned on the 
assumption that, for the great ma- 
jority of insured workers, retirement 
will mean cessation of earnings and 
reduction in income. Insurance ben- 
efits make possible a continuity in in- 
come after retirement and help pro- 
tect the individual from the risk of 
becoming needy. Since the _ size 


of the retirement benefit is related, 
within fixed minimum and maximum 
amounts, to the individual’s previous 





wages, the amount is highly individ- 
ualized even though the same formula 
for determining the benefit is applied 
to all in the same class. The insured 
group, moreover, is classified into those 
with dependents and those without, 
and higher benefits are paid to bene- 
ficiaries with dependents. As a re- 
sult of varying total wages and of 
varying numbers of dependents, the 
benefit amount differs from person to 
person and from family to family. 
Since benefit payments under a social 
insurance program are not affected 
by nonwage resources which the re- 
tired beneficiary has accumulated in 
other ways, total incomes of bene- 
ficiaries also show marked variations. 


The underlying assumption in old- 
age assistance is that some aged per- 
sons will be in need because they have 
no income, or because their income is 
insufficient to meet their minimum re- 
quirements. In calculating the as- 
sistance payment of the needy old 
person, authorities will evaluate his 
individual requirements and resources. 
However, the amount of the payment 
will be related to the scale of living 
established by the administering 
agency, his income being offset against 
that standard. In many localities, 
limited funds will force a reduction 
of his payment below the budgeted 
amount and will tend still further to 
level all assistance payments. 

Amounts of both benefit and assist- 
ance payments thus tend to fall within 
somewhat fixed limits, with a nar- 
rower Nation-wide range of benefit 
than of assistance payments. These 
limits result from the operation of the 
maximum and the minimum in the 
Federal insurance program and in 
many Federal-State assistance pro- 
grams. In States that set low maxi- 
mums for assistance—often but not 
always States that reduce assistance 
payments because of _ insufficient 
funds—the range is undoubtedly nar- 
rower than in old-age insurance. On 
the other hand, the far greater range 
in the total income of insurance bene- 
ficiaries means that they have, on the 
whole, a higher average income from 
all sources. 

Old-age insurance benefits are paid 
from an earmarked fund supported by 
the direct contributions of workers 
and their employers, in much the same 
fashion as private group insurance is 
supported. Old-age assistance grants 
are noncontributory and are financed 
entirely out of tax revenues. The con- 


tributory feature of old-age insurance, 
apart from its fiscal aspects, has social 
value in that it conveys a sense of self- 
reliance and independence to the 
worker, who feels that he has thus 
“paid for” his benefits, in the ordinary 
market sense. The old-age assist- 
ance recipient may also have con- 
tributed to his community through 
taxes, but his contribution is less ap- 
parent and fails to provide an analo- 
gous psychological satisfaction. The 
earmarked contribution and the re- 
serve fund which support insurance 
benefits, and also the nondiscretionary 
character of the benefit formula, give 
a high degree of assurance that spe- 
cific benefit payments will be made, 
which contributes further to the wage 
earner’s preference for social insur- 
ance. This traditional attitude may 
give way before new concepts of eco- 
nomic interdependence, but at the 
moment it prevails throughout most 
of the country. In areas where change 
is most acfively sought, public assist- 
ance, as such, is actually receiving less 
favor, while entirely new forms of old- 
age security are being pressed for 
adoption. 


In administrative responsibility, 
also, the two programs for old-age 
security are differentiated. Federal 
old-age and survivors insurance has 
complete geographic coverage and 
uniform standards of operation 
throughout the country. In old-age 
assistance, also Nation-wide in cov- 
erage, the policy-forming and oper- 
ating responsibilities are located in 
51 different jurisdictions and in some 
States are shared with local govern- 
ments. Thus eligibility requirements, 
coverage, and the extent to which the 
need of each old person can be met 
vary from one jurisdic ion to another, 
depending upon State laws, practices, 
and fiscal resources; it is slow and 
arduous to attain among local units 
higher uniform minimum standards 
of operation as well as less restrictive 
eligibility requirements. (It is well 
to keep in mind that many old and 
needy persons cannot qualify for pay- 
ments under either the insurance or 
the assistance program.) Although 
Federal grants-in-aid have helped to 
make old-age assistance both more 
nearly adequate and more nearly uni- 
form than when the care of this 
group of needy old persons was solely 
a local or a State responsibility, the 
amount of the Federal grant-in-aid is 
limited in two ways: by what the 
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States and localities appropriate for 
assistance, and by a Federal maxi- 
mum for matching the individual 
State payment. Adequacy of the as- 
sistance program, therefore, depends 
to a large extent on how well each 
State can or will finance and admin- 
ister it. 

Perhaps the most striking material 
difference between the two programs 
is found in the number of persons 
each is serving—more than 2 miilion 
old-age assistance recipients con- 
trasted with only about 666,000 
aged insurance beneficiaries—retired 
workers and their aged wives, and 
aged widows and parents of deceased 
insured workers. Old-age assistance 
payments totaled $61 million in July 
1945 as compared with monthly in- 
surance benefits of about $14.1 mil- 
lion paid to persons 65 years of age 
and over. 

This differential in mumbers of 
beneficiaries and recipients is attrib- 
utable in part to the fact that it will 
take at least a generation for the in- 
surance system to mature. In its early 
years, an old-age insurance system has 
a relatively low claim load because 
most of its potential beneficiaries are 
workers who will become cfd in the 
future, not those who are old at the 
time the system is initiated. Most 
persons already retired or those too 
old to accumulate the necessary wage 
credits under the insurance program 
will, if in need, be cared for by old- 
age assistance. Grants-in-aid have 
been provided to the States to help 
them develop their old-age assistance 
resources to bear the burden while 
the old-age insurance program is 
maturing. 


Other characteristics of the insur- 
ance program also help to explain the 
present disparity in numbers of per- 
sons aided. It is true that the greater 
number of the individuals and fam- 
ilies for whom old-age assistance pay- 
ments are necessary might well have 
been covered by social insurance, 
which is by its nature suited to pro- 
viding for average or typical cases 
that can be handled on a formalized 
basis with a minimum of individual- 
ized service. If most of the aged were 


so protected, old-age assistance could 
then provide the financial assistance 
and services required by those whose 
needs cannot be completely met by a 
more generalized program. In 1935 
the problem involved in initiating 
social insurance was so enormous in a 


country of this size that it seemed wise 
to begin by covering workers in com- 
merce and industry only, and expand 
as experience and public acceptance 
were gained. Unfortunately, although 
a decade has passed, coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance has 
not yet been extended beyond its orig- 
inal limited coverage. Old-age as- 
sistance, therefore, continues to carry 
a greater load than it otherwise 
would. Assistance rolls, moreover, are 
Swollen because the low-paid employ- 
ments from which many recipients re- 
tire — domestic service, agriculture, 
and self-employment— are those 
which do not facilitate private provi- 
sion for old age. Yet workers in these 
very employments are now excluded 
from coverage under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. Furthermore, about 
40 percent of the covered workers who 
have earned some wages in covered 
employment and have paid the cor- 
responding taxes are nevertheless in- 
eligible for benefits, ordinarily because 
their short-term attachment to cov- 
ered employment has prevented their 
accumulating sufficient wage credits 
to meet eligibility requirements. Some 
work the greater part of the time in 
noncovered employment, and others 
have entered the labor market too re- 
cently to become eligible. Public as- 
sistance will be their only resource if 
they become needy in their later years, 
unless in the meantime they acquire 
sufficient wage credits to qualify for 
benefits. 

The increase in the number of old- 
age insurance beneficiaries has been 
retarded during the war by employ- 
ment opportunities for older workers. 
About one-sixth of the monthly ben- 
efits in force for persons aged 65 and 
over are not being paid, chiefly be- 
cause those entitled to them keep on 
at their jobs. In addition, hundreds 
of thousands of eligible persons have 
never made application for benefits; 
now that the war is over, most of them 
may be expected to do so. Actually, 
if all persons who are now eligible for 
insurance benefits were to file claims, 
the beneficiary rolls would be almost 
tripled. Nevertheless, it will probably 
take at least 5 more years, and pos- 
sibly as many as 10, barring other 
changes, for the number of aged in- 
surance beneficiaries to exceed the 
present number of old-age assistance 
recipients. Although many persons 
will receive insurance benefits who 
would in the past have had to seek 
old-age assistance, it is possible that 


the actual number of aged persons 
receiving assistance will not be ma- 
terially reduced in the long-run fu- 
ture. This prediction takes into ac- 
count current population trends, 
which point inevitably to an in- 
creasing proportion of old people in 
the population, as well as industrial 
trends, which imply that workers will 
more and more be dependent upon 
wage income and will need assistance 
when that income ceases, if they are 
not eligible for retirement benefits. 
Public welfare trends, moreover, re- 
veal a growing tendency to supple- 
ment old-age insurance benefits with 
public assistance payments. This 
practice will undoubtedly increase as- 
sistance rolls. 


Some Present Trends 


The comparatively slow expansion 
of old-age insurance, resulting in 
large public assistance rolls, and the 
marked variations in development of 
State old-age assistance programs ex- 
plain much of the drift of public at- 
titudes toward old-age assistance. 
Generalized rather than individual- 
ized methods of determining the 
amounts of payments and the exemp- 
tion of other income from considera- 
tion have frequently appeared in pub- 
lic demands and recur in provisions 
of legislative bills and referenda. One 
State has by statute substituted for 
the traditional determination of the 
cost of individual requirements a pay- 
ment representing a flat amount 
minus income, which is used for all 
recipients. Four States have made 
the minimum total income of recipi- 
ents more nearly uniform by prescrib- 
ing a minimum amount for assistance 
and other income. These examples 
reflect not only attempts to seek the 
convenience of generalization in deal- 
ing with large numbers but also the 
desire to create a predictable payment 
to which the needy person has a right, 
without any implication that the in- 
dividual requirements should be deter- 
mined by others than himself. 

In a few States, where funds are 
adequate and standards high, old-age 
assistance payments have tended to 
approach a “flat” amount very near 
the statutory or administrative maxi- 
mum. Under these conditions the 
assistance features of the program are 
partially lost, and it may come to re- 
semble in practice a “pension” pro- 
gram. This development coincides in 
some States with a general and deep- 
ening conviction that, regardless of 
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individual requirements, one needy 
old person has about the same claim 
on public funds as another, and that 
right is asserted in part by his re- 
ceiving a relatively equal payment. 
There is also a definite trend toward 
liberalization of State maximums. 
On the other hand, the practice of 
making exceptions to the maximums 
where recipients have unusual needs, 
such as the need for medical care, is 
becoming more common. The con- 
sequent broadening in range of pay- 
ments and increases in individualiza- 
tion at the upper end of the range 
partly counteract the tendency for 
the individual payment to approxi- 
mate a flat amount. 

In still other respects the assistance 
payment begins to take on the uncon- 
ditional aspects of the insurance ben- 
efit or of a “pension.” There is a 
trend toward less routine investiga- 
tion of the ability of relatives to sup- 
port aged persons, and assistance is 
less frequently withheld when rela- 
tives are deemed able to support but 
do not actually contribute. A few 
States have adopted definite statutory 
scales for relatives’ contributions, 
which exempt relatives with low in- 
comes or heavy family obligations. 
There has also been a fairly strong 
drive in many States to exclude a cer- 
tain portion of the applicant’s own 
income in determining the old-age 
assistance payment. Those who 
would completely undermine the pres- 
ent basis of correlating assistance 
with need are proposing to go a step 
farther and disregard all income in 
determining assistance. This pro- 
posal, flowing from the concept that 
all old people, irrespective of economic 
status, have a right to support from 
the State, may be a force toward con- 
verting old-age assistance into a non- 
contributory “pension” program, in 
which need would not be determined. 
Of course, such a change would ne- 
cessitate a change in the Federal law 
as well as in State laws. 

Association of old-age assistance 
with what the public usually calls “the 


means test,”’ which it believes is neces- 
sarily accompanied by intrusive in- 
quiry and repressive action (and 
which sometimes proves the case), 
subjects assistance to criticism and 
makes the public eager to convert it 
into something more acceptable. This 
is one of the reasons for the greater 
pressure on old-age assistance for con- 
version to a “pension” program. The 
State program likewise may be more 
responsive to local voters, especially 
those organized into State pension 
leagues or other pressure groups. 
Even though a plan for pensions with 
no determination of need appears to 
threaten old-age assistance directly, 
old-age insurance might also be 
weakened. So long as a public as- 
sistance program retains its distinc- 
tive feature, i. e., determination of 
need and payments varying with the 
needs of individuals, it is not likely 
to compete with social insurance, but 
a noncontributory “pension” program 
may be a considerable threat to a con- 
tributory social insurance program. 
As a matter of fact, substitutes 
have been proposed for both old-age 
titles of the Federal Social Security 
Act. Some groups have sought to do 
away with both provisions and sub- 
stitute a national scheme for paying 
uniform old-age pensions to all 
retired old persons, irrespective of 
previous contributions or of demon- 
strated need. Pressure is thus di- 
verted to promoting “pensions” that 
might go into expanding a national 
social insurance system or developing 
a more nearly adequate and effective 
assistance program. Before voters 
take headlong action, the undesirable 
features of a noncontributory flat 
“pension” plan should be weighed 
against the favored elements. The 
insufficiency of a flat pension to meet 
special needs would give the pension 
system an inflexibility in undesirable 
contrast to old-age assistance. On 
the other hand, to discard the social 
insurance principle of individualized 
benefits related to past earnings 
would throw away a principle of so- 


cial insurance which is highly valued 
in this country. Finally, enthusiasts 
frequently overlook the fact that the 
pension system would be more costly 
to the general taxpayer than the dual 
assistance-contributory program. 


Improvements in Both Programs 


All the factors which influence 
present trends should be understood 
if an adequate system of social se- 
curity for the aged is to be developed 
and kept operating on a satisfactory 
basis. What is needed to overcome 
causes of dissatisfaction which may 
lead to the substitution of a different 
system is to strengthen both pro- 
grams. Old-age and survivors insur- 
ance should be extended to cover all 
gainful workers, particularly such ex- 
cluded groups as employees in non- 
profit institutions, agriculture, and 
household employment, and the self- 
employed. The average monthly 
wage and benefit formulas should be 
liberalized to provide more nearly 
adequate benefits. And disability 
cash benefits for wage earners who 
are under age 65 but are permanently 
unable to continue at work should be 
incorporated in the program. 

With its responsibility limited by 
these extensions of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, old-age assistance 
should be able to provide more nearly 
adequate payments in all States to all 
old persons who are in need, and to 
include supplementary amounts for 
medical and hospital care. These im- 
provements may be accelerated if the 
amounts of the Federal grants-in-aid 
are varied inversely with the State’s 
economic capacity. Eligibility re- 
quirements in the States, such as resi- 
dence, should also be relaxed to re- 
move the anomaly of having some old 
and needy persons unable to qualify 
for either old-age assistance or old- 
age insurance. Changes of this type 
in our twofold system of social secu- 
rity will aid it to approach its goal of 
providing basic security against the 
economic hazards which old age and 
retirement bring. 
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Living Arrangements of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries 


in St. Louis 


By Edna C. Wentworth* 


WITH THE PASSAGE of time, aged bene- 
ficiaries of old-age and survivors in- 
surance might be expected to find it 
increasingly necessary to live in com- 
bined households with their adult 
children or with brothers and sisters. 
Such was not the case, however, 
among 438 aged beneficiaries in St. 
Louis who were visited by representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance, first in Novem- 
ber—December 1941 and again in May— 
July 1944.’ 

The period between the end of 1941 
and the middle of 1944 was charac- 
terized by rising prices and almost un- 
limited employment opportunities. 
Some beneficiaries who had not 
worked in the first survey year found 
work in the second, and their in- 
creased incomes more than offset the 
rise in prices. Some who had reported 
employment during the first survey 
year, on the other hand, were ill and 
unable to work during the second; 
others worked in neither year. Half 
of the male and of the female primary 
beneficiary groups’ and 7 out of 10 of 
the aged widows had the same or less 
income in the second Survey year. 
Few of these beneficiaries, however, 
moved into the homes of relatives or 
had their children come home to live. 
Their adjustments to the higher cost 
of living were obviously along other 
lines. 

In four of the six types of benefi- 
ciary groups—men with nonentitled 
wives, female primary beneficiaries, 

*Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance, Analysis Division. 

1For the findings of the earlier study see 
the Bulletin, July 1943, especially pp. 10- 
11. Eight hundred and four beneficiary 
families were visited in the first survey; 
of these, 596 were interviewed in the sec- 
ond survey, but only 514 beneficiary 
groups have been analyzed for change in 
living arrkmgements; for 82 the type of 
beneficiary group had changed between 
the end of the first survey year and the 
beginning of the second, and this change 
in classification was found to affect the 
comparison of living arrangements be- 
tween the two surveys. 

?The beneficiary group is comprised cf 
the primary beneficiary or widow, spouse, 
and unmarried children under age 18. All 
subsequent references to “beneficiaries” 
refer to the beneficiary groups. 





aged widows, and widows with chil- 
dren—relatively more were living 
alone in 1944 than in 1941 (table 1). 
For the nonmarried men (i. e., the 
single, widowed, or divorced) the pro- 
portion remained practically the 
same. It was slightly lower only 
among aged couples entitled to both 
primary and wife’s benefits. 


The question is frequently raised 
whether the aged beneficiaries who 
live by themselves do so from neces- 
sity or choice. Information obtained 
in the 1944 survey showed that half 
of the nonmarried men who were liv- 
ing by themselves had children with 


whom they might have lived (table 
2). Two-thirds of the aged couples 
who lived by themselves reported 
children outside the household, but 
only about half felt that the children 
were in a position to help them. The 
beneficiaries who were living with 
others, mostly with children, were 
more likely to report children outside 
the household than those who lived 
by themselves. 

During the 2 to 3-year period be- 
tween the beginning of the year before 
entitlement and the end of the first 
Survey year (October or November 
1941) only 3 of the 222 married cou- 
ples either had moved into the homes 
of their married children or had their 
children or other relatives move into 
their homes and share expenses (table 
3). Between the end of 1941 and 
the middle of 1944, however, 13 cou- 
ples combined households. A slightly 
larger proportion of the nonmarried 
men and of female primary benefici- 


Table 1.—Living arrangement of beneficiary groups at end of first survey year, October- 
November 1941, and second survey year, April-June 1944, by type of beneficiary group, 


St. Louis 


Male primary beneficiary 


Type of living arrangement | 


Total! 
| 
Total number.........-- | 324 
Total percent 100. 0 
Living alone, total nnteetin ppeeokan 54.3 
Keeping house, total _. P a 43.5 
Home owned 21.3 
Home rented | 22 
Rooming and boarding | 10.8 
All others 
Living with others, total___- ‘ 45.7 
Relatives living with beneficiary groups, 
ota - é N 
Home owned by beneficiary group 18.8 
Home rented by beneficiary group 13.0 
Beneficiary group living with relatives 13.9 
Total number 324 
Total percent 100. 0 
TONNE, bi iicininnwncdsendsadaneede’ 54.9 
Keeping house, total_ - 46.0 
Home owned , owl 24.4 
Home rented 2 , | 21.6 
Rooming and boarding ‘i . 8.0 
All others 4 
Living with others, total. .................__- 45.1 
Relatives living with beneficiary groups, 
total. - ‘ ena aa : 29 
Home owned by beneficiary group aie 18 
Home rented by beneficiary group. _____- | 10 
Beneficiary group living with relatives.......| 15 


QO cn Go co 


aimee Female 
| pri- — Widow, 
| f for. ‘ ged 
| None | Mar Mar mary | widow | Child 
| mar- | ried ried, bene- entitled 
| ried | Wife |wife not) ficiary 
entitled jentitled 
| 
First survey 
a9 133 89 79 5 76 
100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
03. 5 7.1 1.7 40. 2 43.4 
18. 2 57.1 1.7 0. 4 43.4 
3.0 30.0 28.1 g 11.8 
15. 2 27.1 23. 6 26. € 2 1.6 
35. 3 6.3 
46.5 42.9 48. 5 6.6 
23.3 30.8 41.6 32.9 9. f 
16. 2 20. 3 19.1 6.3 18.4 
7.1 10.5 22. 5 26. 6 ! 21.1 
23. 2 12.1 6.7 26. 6 8. f 17.1 
Second survey 
99 133 89 79 7 
100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 
54.5 54.9 6.2 4 2 2 € 
26.3 4.9 . 1 8. ( 2 2.6 
6.1 1.6 8 8 14 
20.2 23.3 21.3 4.2 l 
26.3 & 
1.9 1.1 8 
45.5 45.1 43.8 4.4 H 47.4 
19.2 31. ¢ 35. 9 26. € 4 4.2 
15.2 20. 3 20. 2 6.3 31.4 18.4 
4.0 11.3 15.7 20 8. ¢ 15.8 
26. 3 13. 5 7.9 27.8 31.4 13. 2 





! Three groups of married male primary beneficiaries with entitled children are included in the 


totals. 
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Table 2.—Number of beneficiary on 4 
having children outside the household, 
St. Louis, April-June 1944 ' 





| Ben- | efici- 


| efici- 
Type of beneficiary group and Total| ary nan 
children outside household | | group] fivj Dp 
| | fTouP) living 
| |living) with 
| alone! others 


| 
| 


| | Ben- 





Male primary beneficiary, total *.| 308 | 217 176 





No children outside house- 




















RR Es eee 122 7 44 
Children outside household-..| 271 | 139 132 
In armed forces only...----- 17 | 4 13 
In civilian life #............- 254 | 135 119 
Nonmarried, total_--..- 111| 60 51 

a gota outside house- | 
ea | 50; 31 19 
Children outside household..-| 61 | 99 32 
In armed forces only._....-. 4) 1 3 
In civilian life ...........-.. | 57] 28 29 

Married, wife entitled, 
_ a 173 96 77 

No children outside house- | | 
eee 47 18 
Children outside household...| 126 | 67 59 
In armed forces only........ | 6 
In civilian life #............- | 120] 67 53 

Married, wife not en- 
titled, total........... | 106 60 46 
—— 

No children outside house- | 

ho ee et eee | 25 18 7 
Children outside household...| 81 42 39 
In armed forces only._....-.- 7 3 4 
In civilian life 3............- 7 39 35 





ee eee 57 26 31 
Children outside household- 22 10 12 
In armed forces only-_-..---- SRS 1 
In civilian life #.........._-- 21 10 1l 








4 

Children outside household_.- 9 
In armed forces only ._...-.-. | 1 coe 
In civilian life #__..........- 32 ~ 4 

40 


Widow, child entitled, total_... 








No ¢hildren outside house- | 
hold 





Sachi etude asda sais daha apie 46 | 25 21 
Children outside household...| 31| 15 16 
In armed forces only_.....-- | 11 7 4 
In civilian life 3._..........- 20 8 12 





182 beneficiary groups that changed type between 
end of first and beginning of second survey year are 
included, as the data are not affected by those 
changes. 

33 groups of married male primary beneficiaries 
with entitled children are included in the totals. 

3 Includes beneficiary groups with children in both 
armed forces and civilian life. 


aries (4-5 percent) than of the aged 
couples (1 percent) had entered a 
joint living arrangement by the end of 
the first survey year. During the fol- 
lowing 242 years, each of these two 
groups—the nonmarried men and the 
aged women—continued to combine 
households at about the same rate. 

In both periods, children or other 
relatives moved into the homes of the 
male primary beneficiaries and their 
wives more frequently than the bene- 
ficiary couples moved in with their 


666055—45——-3 


married children. The joint living 
arrangements effected by the end of 
the first survey year were in general 
due either to the need for nursing 
care or to the fact that the aged 
persons considered their retirement 
income too low to live on independ- 
ently. Between 1941 and 1944, fami- 
lies appear to have combined for the 
convenience of the relatives as often 
as for that of the beneficiaries. For 
example, several daughters whose 
husbands had entered the armed 
forces returned to their parents’ 
homes, aged brothers or sisters who 
were unable to support themselves in- 
dependently moved in with the aged 
beneficiaries, an invalid son and a 
son who was unsuccessful in support- 
ing himself came home to live, and 
so forth. In this period, only 3 of 
the aged couples moved in with mar- 


Table 3.—Number of b 


ried children. In one of these fami- 
lies the beneficiaries appeared to be 
helping their daughter financially; 
in another the move was undoubtedly 
due to the inability of the aged couple 
to live separately on their low income; 
and in the third case the economic 
advantages appeared to be mutual. 
In the earlier period, widows, as a 
group, entered joint households in rel- 
atively greater numbers than did 
primary beneficiaries; 29 percent of 
the aged widows and 22 percent of 
those with children combined with 
relatives in the year or two following 
the death of the wage earner. Moti- 
vated by economic necessity in most 
instances, these major adjustments 
were made shortly after the husband’s 
death, and only 3 percent of each 
group of widows shifted into joint 
households in the war period. 


ciary groups reporting changes in family composition and 


residence’ between year before entitlement, 1939, and end of first survey year, October- 
November 1941, and between end of first survey year and end of second survey year, 
April-June 1944, by type of beneficiary group, St. Louis 





Male primary beneficiary 





Changes in family composition and residence ! 


a erie 
_ | _pri- ow, 
‘ Mar- | Mar- | mary | Aged | chia 
Non- | ried, | “4, | bene- | ¥190 lentitied 
Total?} mar- | ‘ig |_ Wife fick z CntiteS 
ried 7 not en-| 2Cary 
entitled titled 





Changes between year before entitlement and end of first 


survey year 














Re ee Se ne ara 324 99 133 89 79 35 76 
TEOGIIEE. « cwcncnanss snl 267 80 115 69 63 21 40 
CRs as cawdedacnanecnmess 57 19 18 20 16 14 36 
Joint living arrangements entered into, total-_-- 7 |) eS 3 4 10 17 
Beneficiary group moved into home of rela- 
DE 6 ise sc a nce dormant etna umenae 2 | ee SOD 3 4 12 
Relatives moved into home of beneficiary 
Ee a a 5 | ee 3 1 6 5 
Joint living arrangements dissolved, total --_... ll 2 5 4 | | eee 3 
Beneficiary group moved out of home of rela- 
nn: dnctescinnnentncamphagaipeduacisidinecitinkhimbienanal 4 1 | | oe aa ee. 
Relatives moved out of home of beneficiary 
DE, . icccncsuaiennnitniatesiesanmawnised 7 1 2 4 | 3 
Residence changed, family composition remain- 
A TE I a oi ncccgadsessndnnacssanncasudes 39 13 13 13 10 4 16 





Changes between end of first and second survey years 








DG vsinnciornnecasissincatasnaiarisinnened 324 99 133 89 79 35 76 
ee 246 72 111 61 54 25 50 
Gc.2 nndcsdonddsdudshuneaneieuscncetinn 78 27 22 28 25 10 26 
Joint living arrangements entered into, total... 17 4 7 6 3 1 2 
Beneficiary group moved into home of rela- 
Pein ccspencapcsoceupecsbesebaneeesaianeed 6 3 a 3 ae 2 
Relatives moved into home of beneficiary 
IIR, cctinmssinasdsnsigtmntana isms 11 1 4 as 2 ae 
Joint living arrangements dissolved, total_....- 22 7 + 10 g 4 13 
Beneficiary group moved out of home of rela- 
SN, «: sincacetdetabmawemesenmbdantiidibindiaaniaead: 5 4 | 1 a" 3 
Relatives moved out of home of beneficiary : 
CE. .. can stoecsnbtpnineivoemintencnnnit “— 17 3 3 10 3 4 10 
Residence changed, family composition remain- 
39 16 11 12 13 5 ll 


BE SO GIN F nnccncnctccciactnsscisensisnese 


























1 Family composition was considered to change 
only when the change resulted in the beneficiary 
group’s shifting from living alone to living with rela- 
tives, or the reverse. When the change involved 
both family composition and residence it has been 


entered as a family composition change. 
2 Three groups of married male oremery benefici- 


oy an increase or decrease 
e 


aries with entitled children are included in the totals. 


§ Includes only beneficiary groups who moved and 
in rent of $1 or more. 
inclusion of utilities in the rent and a simulta- 


neous change in the number in 8 multi-family group 
were taken into consideration. 
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Table 4.—Number of beneficiary groups 
left alone by induction of family mem- 
bers, St. Louis. 














Members 

Total | of family 

Type of beneficiary group dissolu-| leaving 
tions | for armed 

forces 
Male primary beneficiary, total_- 22 10 
Nonmarried men__.........-..-. je 
Married men, wives entitled. 4 3 
Married men, wives not en- 

Th 8 inpiandihiietebienmmahmsdiod 10 7 
Married men, child entitled. | ew 
Female primary beneficiary-.... oes 
nc cheneinetnainannceetee 4 2 
idow with entitled children... 13 9 











Except for couples with the wife 
entitled, dissolutions of joint house- 
holds were much more frequent in 
the later period than in the period 
immediately following entitlement 
in 1940. For example, 4 of the 89 
couples with the wife not entitled to 
benefits had ceased living with rela- 
tives by the end of the first survey 
year, but 10 of the joint households 
were dissolved between 1941 and 
1944—in each instance by the chil- 
dren’s leaving the home. Among the 


76 widows with children, the corre- 
sponding numbers of dissolutions were 
3 and 13. 


In about half the wartime dissolu- 
tions of joint households of male 
primary beneficiaries and in most of 
those of widows with dependent chil- 
dren, members of the household en- 
tered the armed forces (table 4). 

Some joint households were dis- 
solved by the marriage of the chil- 
dren; others, by family disagree- 
ments, death of the relatives with 
whom the beneficiaries were living, 
commitment of the primary benefi- 
ciary to an institution, moves of 
beneficiaries to live near their newly 
acquired jobs, and so forth. Benefi- 
ciaries who were receiving financial 
help from relatives were generally 
left in poorer economic circumstances 
as a result of the separations. 


Between the beginning of the year 
before entitlement and the end of the 
first survey year, from 10 to 21 per- 
cent of the various types of benefi- 
ciary groups changed their residence, 
the composition of the family group 
remaining the same. This rate of 
change appears to have been fairly 
constant for each type of beneficiary; 
8 to 16 percent changed residence 
during the war period. Most changes 
in residence were made by benefi- 
ciaries who were renting their dwell- 


ings. In both periods, however, a few 
beneficiaries surrendered their homes, 
because they were unable to meet the 
payments or for some other reason, 
and moved to rented dwellings. A 
majority of the renters in the first 
period got a lower rent by moving. 
In the second period, however, most 
of those who moved had to pay a 
higher rent. 

The shifts in living arrangements 
found in the earlier St. Louis survey 
were similar to the changes made by 
beneficiaries in the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the Birmingham, Memphis, 
and Atlanta, and the Los Angeles 
surveys. A similar picture of adjust- 
ments probably would have been 
found for any group of beneficiaries 
living in large cities in 1941-42. 

General conclusions based upon the 
changes in living arrangements of the 
St. Louis beneficiaries during the war 
period, on the other hand, should be 
drawn with caution. This study in- 
cludes only a small number of bene- 
ficiaries and represents those who had 
been on the benefit rolls 34% to 4% 
years. A survey covering a younger 
group of beneficiaries, or beneficiaries 
living in other industrial areas or in 
smaller communities, might have 
shown a different adjustment pattern. 
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Public Assistance 


New Recipient Rates, 
Aid to the Blind and 
Old-Age Assistance 


To show differences among States 
in the proportions of the population 
receiving each type of assistance, re- 
cipient rates are shown here period- 
ically. For each program the rate is 
the ratio between the number of re- 
cipients and the total number of per- 
sons in the population group'to which 
the respective title of the Social Se- 
curity Act relates. State rates differ 
principally because States set varying 
conditions of eligibility in addition to 


age and need, the different character- 
istics of State populations result in 
varying numbers of needy people, and 
State funds are not equally adequate 
to meet need. The ramifications and 
interaction of these various factors 
have made it difficult to explain dif- 
ferences in recipient rates and even 
to report significant rates. 


Aid to the Blind 


For the first time, rates represent- 
ing the estimated proportion of blind 
persons who are being aided under 
aid to the blind programs in each 
State are given (chart 1). Hereto- 
fore, the lack of sufficiently reliable 
data on the number of blind persons 


in the population made it necessary 
to base recipient rates on the general 
population. Recently published esti- 
mates of the blind population have 
permitted the computation of more 
significant rates.’ 

The State estimates of the number 
of blind persons used in computing 
the new rates were compiled primar- 
ily to arrive at a national total and 
are necessarily rough approximations. 
For some States, the extent of blind- 
ness may be understated and there- 
fore the recipient rates may be some- 
what high. In the absence of more 
accurate and current information, 


1Estimates of blind population pre- 
pared by Ralph G. Hurlin, Chairman of 
the Committee on Statistics of the Blind 
and Director of the Department of Sta- 
tistics of the Russell Sage Foundation. 
For a more detailed statement see the 
Bulletin, March 1945, pp. 17-18. 















































Chart 1.—Recipients of aid to the blind under approved Chart 2.—Aged persons receiving old-age assistance per 1,000 
plans per 100 estimated blind population, by State, June population 65 years and over, by State, June 1945* 
1945 RATE 

RATE n°) 100 200 300 400 500 600 
° 10 20 30 40 50 60 OKLAt 517 . . : = : 
45 T T TEXAS 440 : 

penance | | | COLO.2/ 405 

MAINE 54 GA. 380 

CALIF. 51 , UTAH 379 

OKLA. 47 ” WASH. 354 : : 

FLA. 47 : ARIZ. 349 

ARIZ, 45 Lat 303 : ; 

iL. 43 mot 293 ; 

wyo. 41 ARKt 287 

MONT. 40 FLA.3/ 280 

TEXAS 40 S.DAK. 270 

IND. 35 IDAHO 80.268 ‘ 

KANS. 34 MONT. 262 : 

IDAHO 34 MISSt 260 é 

KY. 34 s.ct 256 . 

W.VA. 32 N.MEX*? 253 : 

NH 31 CALIF. 243 - 

wis. 31 TENN? 239 . 

1owA 31 KY. 237 

N.C. 29 MINN, 233 

ARK. 29 MICH. 228 

N.MEX. 28 wo. 227 

COLO. 27 NEV. 226 

TENN. 27 N.Ct 212 

OHIO 26 NEBR. 210 

GA. 25 ALA.3/ 209 

MINN. 24 OWA = 205 

vt. 23 N.DAK. 203 

NEBR. 23 OHIO 199 : 

S.DAK. 23 KANS.t 198 ; 

OREG. 22 : W.VAT 196 

WASH. 22 : ILL. 190 

LA. 21 " OREG. 187 

UTAH 21 MASS. 185 

miss. 20 MAINE 182 

MICH. 17 IND. 161 

S.C. 17 wis. 171 

vA. 15 vT. 143 

N.Y. 15 N.H.T 134 

MASS. 14 Rul. 116 

N.DAK. 14 PA. 108 

Dc. 12 N.Y. 98 

MO. 12 vas 97 

ALA. 10 CONN. 94 

RI 10 na 

a : DEL. 57 

0.C. 51 
1 Blind population estimated for 1940; see the Bulletin, March PO ae —_ for understatement in number of recipients 

1945, p. 18. se of joint payments. 

1 Population estimated by the Social Security Board. 
2 Excludes recipients 60-65 years of age. 
* Data for adjustment not available. 
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however, the State estimates on num- 
bers of blind persons* have consider- 
able usefulness. They indicate not 
only variation in the rate of blindness 
among States and geographic regions, 
but a greater prevalence of blindness 
than had been suggested by other 
data. On the whole, they probably 
furnish a sounder basis than does the 
general population for computing re- 
cipient rates. 

State recipient rates computed on 
the basis of the blind population re- 
flect more accurately interstate differ- 
ences in the extent to which blind 
persons are assisted under the State- 
Federal programs, though the effect of 
varying State practices in giving old- 
age assistance to blind persons who 
are also aged should be kept in mind. 

Comparison of the ranks of the 
States according to the new and old 
recipient rates for June 1945 shows in- 
teresting, and in some instances 
marked, shifts in the relative position 


* Based on 1940 population figures. 


Table 1.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, July 1944-—July 1945 ° 


of particular States. Only 9 of the 45 
States with approved plans in the con- 
tinental United States had no change 
in rank as a result of the revision. 
Whether the rate is based on general 
population or on the blind population, 
Maine has the highest and Connecti- 
cut the lowest recipient rate. 


Old-Age Assistance 


In a specified month, all persons 
who receive payments of old-age 
assistance in their own names are 
counted as recipients. In the juris- 
dictions that make separate payments 
to each eligible aged person, the num- 
ber of recipients is an accurate count 
of the number of aged persons aided. 
Recipient rates for these jurisdictions, 
likewise, have shown the total pro- 
portion of the aged population aided. 
For more than two-thirds of the 
States the June 1945 rates published 
in the August issue are believed to 
be as accurate as the population esti- 
mates on which they are based. 

In the other States a single pay- 


ment is sometimes made to meet the 
combined need of two aged persons 
in a family who might receive sepa- 
rate payments; in this discussion such 
payments are called combined pay- 
ments. Only the person to whom the 
assistance check is written is counted 
as a recipient, however; consequently 
the recipient count in these States and 
also the proportion of aged persons 
aided are ordinarily understated. 
During 1944 or 1945, all but two* 
of the States in which such under- 
statement is believed to be substantial 
made studies that supplied data on 
the total number of aged persons for 
whom old-age assistance was pro- 
vided. Recipient rates for these 
States have been adjusted by applying 
to the number of recipients reported 
in June 1945 the findings of the State 
studies on the number of additional 
persons 65 years of age and over who 
were aided through combined pay- 
ments at the time of the enumera- 


’ Alabama and Florida. 




























































































Aid y+ nee | Aid osm 
- Old-age ¢ —- Aid to the General Old-age children | Aidto | General 
Year and month Total assistance . blind assistance | Total | assistance|— ——————| the blind | assistance 
Families | Children Families | Children | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1944 | | | 
EE aN eee 2, 080, 883 255, 945 641, 350 72, 768 255, 000 |........- —0.3 | —1.7 | —1.6 —0.1 —1.3 
SAT SSI Bae 2, 075, 371 53, 238 636, 651 72, 640 254, 000 |......... —.3 | —1.1 | —.7 —.2 —.4 
LR ERTL SEE 2, 070, 432 252, 363 635, 174 72, 553 304, G69 |......... —.2 —.3 | —.2 —.1 +.1 
TA ETS 2, 069, 203 251, 469 633, 405 72, 465 254, 000 |........- —.1 —.4 —.3 —.1] (2) 
"a PEGs 2, 067, 650 251, 653 633, 778 72, 377 266, 000 |......... | —.1 +.1 +.1 | —.1 +.3 
Pe eberinnekAmiienssscovsncsen 2, 065, 892 , 681 638, 88: 72, 301 308, G00 j.......... | -.1 +.8 +.8 | -.1 +1.4 
| 
1945 | 
Se eet 2, 059, 202 254, 728 642, 116 72, 145 208, G68 }......... | —.3 +.4 +.5 —.2 | +.6 
TES TREAT i 2, 052, 886 255, 289 643, 803 71, 893 | | Res —.3 | +.2 +.3 —.3 —.5 
ATS “SPER A 2, 048, 805 256, 075 646, 187 71, 653 258,000 |........-. —.2 +.3 +.4 —.3 | () 
EE SNES: 2, 044, 128 256, 041 646, 729 71, 497 252, 000 |......-..- —.2 (8) +.1 | —.2 —2.5 
VG Gece 2, 040, 724 255, 987 646, 825 71, 304 238, 000 }..........] —.2 (8) (2) | —.3 —5.7 
EC SCI 2, 038, 443 255, 674 646, 801 71, 194 234, 000 j......... —.1 -.1 ( | —.2 —1.4 
dphidésdbamanndeliiiahtsdmmennne 2, 034, 814 254, 313 644, 085 71, 084 232, 000 |......... —.2 —.5 —.4 —.2 | —1.0 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1944 | | 
Ee , 853, $57, 651, 634 $11, 136, 863 $2, 101, 726 | $6, 963, 000 —0.2 | +0.2 —0.8 } +0. 5 —3.3 
'  SeSanSSeEESe 78, 040, 093 57, 852, 949 10, 978, 659 2, 107, 485 7, 101, 000 +.2 | +.3 —1.4 } +.3 +2.0 
September. ......... 78, 074, 438 57, 895, 855 11, 067, 866 2, 108, 717 7, 002, 000 (?) | +.1 +.8 | +.1 —1.4 
SSR 78, 738, 323 58, 188, 918 11, 198, 912 2, 112, 493 7, 238, 000 +.9 +.5 +1.2 +.2 +3.4 
November... ........ 79, 210, 750 502, 144 11, 306, 971 2, 117, 635 7, 284, 000 +.6 +.5 +1.0 +.2 +.6 
EET 79, 820, 784 58, 721, 787 11, 560, 642 2, 119, 355 7, 428, 000 +.8 +.4 +2.2 +.1 +2.0 
1945 
| 
0 ee 79, 978, 727 58, 736, 891 11, 635, 258 2, 120, 578 7, 486, 000 +.2 (2) +.6 +.1 +.8 
February. .......... 79, 806, 522 58, 693, 475 11, 741, 862 2, 122, 185 7, 249, 000 —.2 —-.1 +.9 +.1 —3.2 
a 80, 358, 7 58, 856, 126 11, 903, 031 2, 120, 543 7, 479, 000 +.7 +.3 +1.4 —.1 +3. 2 
[seats 80, 194, 990 59, 062, 140 11, 987, 848 2, 119, 002 7, 026, 000 —.2 +.3 +.7 —.1) —6.1 
SES: 80, 896, 330 59, 826, 101 12, 037, 7: 2, 123, 446 6, 909, 000 +.9 +1.3 +.4 +.2 —1.7 
(SSR ReGERRE: 81, 117, 191 60, 047, 012 12, 133, 500 2, 133, 679 6, 803, 000 | +.3 +.4 +.8 +.5 —1.5 
Ea 81, 406, 374 60, 561, 579 12, 091, 139 2, 134, 656 6, 619, 000 | +.4 +.9 —.3 @) —2.7 





1 Partly estimated and subject to revision. 


continental United States, see the Bulletin, February 1944, p. 27. 
with March 1945 Bulletin, data cover 51 jurisdictions. 


For monthly data before 1944 for 


Beginning 
Excludes programs 


administered without Federal participation in States administering such pro- 
grams concurrently with programs under the Social Security Act. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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tions‘ (chart 2). The adjustment 
for these States provides comparable 
rates for 47 States and raises the rank 
of 7 States by from 5 to 9 places. 

The extent to which recipient 
counts have omitted persons who 
might have been counted as recipients 
differs widely among the States for 
which information is available. 





|Percent of 














State rank on 
| under- basis of— 
| state- 
State ! ment in | 

| recipient | Previous | Adjusted 

| count | rates | rates 
Arkansas..........- 23. 5 | 17 10 
Tennessee----.....-- | 18.7 28 19 
West Virginia. ____. 18.5 38 | 32 
tat Recacamaal 18.2 23 | 15 
ea a 16.9 37 31 
North a 13.7 | 32 | 26 
New Mexico--.-...- 12.6 22 | 17 
i _— 10.4 45 44 
South Carolina-.--_. 10.1 | 18 | 16 
Louisiana__--- --._- 9.7 10 8 
Oklahoma..-___-..-- 4.4 | I 1 
New Hampshire__.- 2.3 | 40 40 
| 2.1 8 9 





1 Alabama and Florida excluded because data for 
needed adjustment not available. Fragmentary in- 
formation for these States indicates that the under- 
statement may be relatively high in Alabama but 
relatively low in Florida, where the most recent 
State policy provides for indiv idual payments only. 
New policy in Oregon and Washington may result 
in some combined payments and therefore in some 
understatement of the recipient count. 


¢The studies doubtless included a few 
persons who did: not meet all eligibility 
requirements but excluded, in most 
States, persons other than spouses. The 
adjustments are believed to be reasonably 
accurate. 


Minor differences in State findings 
are explained by slight differences in 
the method of enumeration. Al- 
though most of the States limited the 
inquiry to spouses, Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, and New Mexico included all ad- 
ditional persons 65 years or older. 
Combined payments to persons other 
than husband and wife are infre- 
quent, however. In Arkansas -they 
accounted for only 7.5 percent of all 
combined payments. 

Variations among the States in pol- 
icies governing assistance payments 
are the most important causes of 
State differences in the proportion of 
such payments. State policy in Ar- 
kansas, for example, provides one 
payment for both spouses, except in 
the very rare instance in which an 
agency gives aid to dependent chil- 
dren to one spouse to provide for 
needy children in the family. New 
Hampshire, on the other hand, per- 
mits a combined payment to a hus- 
band and wife only if one of them 
is unable to manage his own income. 
As a result the potential recipients 
omitted from the recipient count rep- 
resented 23 percent of the number 
reported in Arkansas but only 2.3 per- 
cent in New Hampshire. 

In jurisdictions which prescribe 
maximums for payments, combined 
payments are possible only when the 


established need of two aged persons 
in the family does not exceed the max- 
imum for one payment. The State 
agency in Missouri explained the 
small proportion of such payments in 
this State (2 percent in August 1944) 
as payments in families in which the 
need of both spouses did not exceed 
$30. The relative number of such 
payments has been larger in some 
of the Southern States, not only be- 
cause amounts of established need are 
often relatively low, but also because 
insufficient funds for assistance have 
made it necessary to reduce the per- 
centage of need met by assistance 
payments. In a substantial number 
of families in these States, one pay- 
ment at the State maximum has met 
the percentage of need for two 
persons. 

The number of payments for com- 
bined need decreased during the war 
as some States increased the percent 
of need met and as rising living costs 
more frequently brought the total 
need for both spouses above the State 
maximums. A few States discon- 
tinued payments of this type alto- 
gether. Agencies in States that do 
not have State maximums, or have 
maximums over $40, have usually dis- 
couraged combined payments because 
the amount of Federal matching is 
reduced if the payments exceed $40. 


Table 2.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1945} 





| | 
Payments to recip- | 
ients 


Percentage change from— 


Po 


| 
| Payments to recip- 


Percentage change from— 






















































































| 
Number | | Number 
State of recip- | | June 1945 in— July 1944 in— State of recip- June 1945 in— July 1944 in— 
ents Total | Aver- | lents Total Aver- | 
amount | age — — amount age a ay 
— Amount — | Amount f ag ‘ce ys Amount 
| ] 

Total. _..|2, 034,814 /$60, 561,579 | $29.76 | —0.2 | +0.9 —2.2 | +5.0 | | ere 100, 261 | $2, go - e a? bre = T35 
Se 32, 241 499,814 | 15.50 +.9/ +8] 49.1 +3.7 || Ne 690,263} 28.79| —.6 —.4] —4.5 +5.1 
Alaska 1,322 47,610 | 36.01 +.1 +4. 5 —4.4 +7. 4 | 73, 804 38. 44 +.1 +.1 —3.0 —2.2 
rl 9, 434 363,798 | 38.56 0 (?) —1,2 —.8 | 195, 209 29. 94 —.4 —.7 —1L4 +7.2 
} SS 26, 724 440,287 | 16.48 —4,.2 —12.3 —2.1 —5.2 | ¢ 
= 157, 967 7, 475, 618 47.32 +.1 +.1 +.2 4 746, 106 31.81 —.5 —.3 —6.9 +3.3 
ee , 304 1, 666, 602 41.35 —.4 —.3 1.5 —1.1 | 183, 495 31. 22 +.6 —1.3 +9. 4 +5.9 
Conn.....- 13, 869 513, 562 37.03 —-.1 +.7 —2.7 +4. 4 | 3, 607, 67 34. 95 —.3 +.1 —4,1 +1.4 
1, 282 20, 754 16. 19 —1.2 +1.0 | —14.8 —65.2 || } 414, 246 12. 65 (®) +1.2 —2.2 +9.7 
| > ee 2, 405 86, 532 35. 98 —1.2 +11.5 | —11.1 +4.7 | 9, 013 33. 20 —.2 —.6 —1.4 +8.2 
| ee 41, 042 1, 188, 514 28. 96 +.6 +.8 +6.1 +26. 5 = B— = = rs Per +33 san) 

| 'y ’ . . i I~ . 
ae 66, 386 759, 684 11. 44 (3) +.2 —3.7 +.5 | 738, 242 36. 78 +.2 +4. 2 +2.8 +11. 6 
Hawaii_--- 1, 439 33, 423 | 23. 23 +.2 +3.1 —3.2 +11.6 | 2, 492, 751 30. 17 -.1 +.5 —2.8 +2.6 
Idaho--__-- 9, 598 307,128 | 32.00 —.4 +5.5 —3.2 +1.3 i} 244, 878 33. 95 @) +.8 +.2 +7.4 
/ =e 121, 162 3, 903, 197 32. 21 —.3 +.6 —4.6 —.8 , 
ae , 888 1,411,384 | 25.71 —.5 -.1 —6.4 —.6 312, 891 14. 54 +.6 +3.5 +1.4 +7.1 
Iowa...--- 49,129 1,567,101 | 31.90 —.3 +.3 —3.9 +7.0 | 323, 238 25. 54 —.3 +3.8 —3.2 +4.2 
Kans.._.-. 28, 052 810,115} 28.88} —.1 +.1 —1.5 +3.6 608, 16. 09 —.2 —.2 —1.1 —3.8 
ES 47,610 | 547,707 | 11.50; —1.2 —.9} —12.1 —8.6 4 070, 014 23. 93 +.2 +.3 —1.0 +10.9 
La. od 36, 241 | 856, 481 23.63 | —.6 —.6 —1.0 +4.9 497, 531 38. 82 —.4 —.2 —2.9 +2.4 
Maine..._- 14, 822 | 440, 391 29. 71 —.5 -.1 —1.9 +6.8 || ar = = 4 +.8 G 1 ry fe 4 

| | ’ . —.4 4 —@, b» 
11, 498 | 320, 324 27. 86 —.5 —.2 —6.5 +.8 i} 2, 994, 043 48. 88 +.7 +19] +2.0 +32. 4 
74, 459 3, 193, 019 42. 88 —.1 +.2 —2.0 +5.2 || 9 287, 382 15. 56 —.4 —13.8 +.1 —13.2 
es | 84,407 2,618,446 | 31.02 +.1 +1.3 —1.3 +4.5 || 44, 857 1, 312, 262 29. 25 1} +.2 —4.7 +1.1 
Minn.--.... 54,583 | 1,649, 134 30.21; —.4 —-.1 —4.5 +1.0 || J 3, 370 122,199 | 36.26 +.3 | +.2 +4.7 +17.8 
Miss. ---- 27,204 | 424,738 | 15.56 | —.9 | (2) | +5.4] +125 | | 

















1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 


2 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Large numbers of combined pay- 
ments have been permitted by the 
assistance agencies only in States in 
which a single payment to the hus- 
band fitted into the customary fam- 


Table 3.—General assistance: Cases and payments to cases, by 
State, July 1945! 





Payments to cases Percentage change from— 















































Num- : 
State ber of June 1945 in— | July 1944 in— 
| eases Total | Aver- —| | — 
| amount age r y 
| | yy Amount — Amount 
| | | 
Total ?_../232,000 |$6,619,000 |$28. 55 —1.0 —2.7 —9.0 —5.0 
+2.1 +2.6 | +12.6 +9. 6 
+1.3 | +17.9 | +36.6 +38.3 
—4.0 |) +24.3 | —21.6 —2. 
—.3/) +15 —7.9 +2. 2 
+.5| +34] 420] +4147 
—7.0 —7.3 | —36.6 —31.5 
—1.6 —2.4 —6.9 —1.5 
—1.2 +1.1 +1.5 +11.9 
—.4 +11.2 | —12.3 +4.2 
—1.1 —4.5 —6.3 +3.8 
—3.7 —4.4 —9.9 —2.0 
—14.0 —12.0 | —17.1 —9.3 
—1.7 —9.7 | —17.2 —25.1 
+1.3 —2.3 —1.0 +12.2 
—3.6 —2.4 | —19.6 —7.5 
—.9 +.3 | —10.7 —14 
+9.1 +10.2 | +27.2 +37.1 
—4.0 —6.9 —4.4 +3.3 
0 —9.5 | +11.9 +4.3 
—.8 (8) —7.4 +1.1 
+.9 —4.0 +5.7 +12.6 
—7.7 —9.6 | —18.1 —9.9 
0 —.3 —6.4 +12.8 
+1.2 +7.2 | +14.7 —4.0 
+1.8 +2.3 | —19.0 —12.9 
—1.4 —3.1 —9.4 +9.0 
+4.8 +13.6 | —43.1 —8.5 
—2.6 —6.9 | —24.2 —23.3 
ft ae 4,440 145,955 | 32.87 —1.0 —6.1 | —15.0 —6.7 
N. Mex.?.....| 1,127 24,964 | 22.15} +.1| —23| +27.3| +119.8 
N. .--|'35,172 | 1, 576,816 | 44.83 —1.2 —2.0 | —14.3 —11.9 
2, 316 25, 580 | 11.04 —2.2 +1.1 +.6 +16.3 
615 13, 594 | 22.10 +2.5 —2.9 | —13.4 —8.4 
10, 622 290,895 | 27.39 -—.7 —2.7 —6.6 —1.3 
1 4, 504 37,825 |} (1) (4) —22.0} (Hu) +5.0 
3, 470 146, 444 | 42.20 | —11.9 —6.6 | +10.7 +29. 2 
19, 87% 503,413 | 25.33 —1.0 —4.6 —9.3 +7.2 
1, 955 61,356 | 31.38 +1.1 +1.0 +8.7 +2.3 
2, 802 34,597 | 12.35 +3.6 +12.8 +2.4 +16.3 
810 15, 642 | 19.31 —2.3 —10.8 —.4 —4.1 
51, 200 3) ) eee ee a ee 
$2, Bo 6 5 = a ee eee 
1,391 | 56, 222 | 40.42 —.4 +.3 —4.1 —1.2 
623 13,517 | 21.70 | —23.0 —28.6 | —31.8 —31.5 
2, 941 50,107 | 17.04 —5.2 —3.1 | —10.2 +6.3 
4,848 | 235,989 +2.1 +2.5 | —42.2 +1.5 
3, 833 | 44, 660 | 11.65 —5.6 —21.3 —18.0 —48.1 
4, 387 | 102, 883 } 23.45 | —1.9 —2.5 | —13.9 —9.5 
333 10, 404 31. 24 +.9 +.4 —5.7 +9.1 











1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures, because total 
excludes estimated number of cases and payments for medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion, and burial only in Indiana and New Jersey, and estimated duplication 
of cases in Oklahoma. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

4 Based on actual reports including an estimated 97 percent of cases and 98 
percent of payments. 

5 Estimated. 

¢ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents approximately 60 percent of total. 

7 Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Excludes a few cases and a smal! amount of local funds not administered by 
the State agency. 

1° Includes cases receiving medical care only; number believed by State agency 
to be insignificant. 

1 Represents 1,515 cases aided by county commissioners and 2,989 cases aided 
under program administered by State Board of Public Welfare; amount of 
duplication believed to be large; average per case and percentage change in 
number of cases cannot be computed. 


ily economy. To protect the indi- 
vidual’s basic right to assistance, 
most agencies appropriately stress 
the right of each spouse to a pay- 
ment in his own name if he wants 





it. Unless safeguards are assured for 
the recipients aided through a pay- 
ment to another person, a lapse of 
assistance may occur at a time when 
aid may be especially needed. If 


Table 4.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments to recipients, 
by State, July 1945' 
























































— | Percentage change from— 
Num- : enmeael sid 
State bd June 1945 in— | July 1944 in— 
ents Total A> eee tee 
amount | age 7 l xy | 
| “ber | Amount) —_ Amount 
| | 
Total_.....| 71,084 |8$2, 134,656 |3$30.03 | —0.2| (4 —2.3 +1.6 
Total, 46 | | 
States 2._| 55,353 | # 1,680,040 | 30.35} —.2]} +01] —2.6 +2.5 
Ala 12,121 | 15.97] +.3) +.5| +5.7| +.7 
Ariz 21,096 | 46.16 | +1.3/) +1.6/+14.5| +19.9 
Ark 21,747] 18.56| —3.8]} —10.1|—3.0| -—68 
Calif 256,987 | 47.80} —.7)/ —.6|-84/] —7.9 
Colo 17,053 | 36.67| —.6 —.6| 94) —7.5 
Conn 4, 829 36. 86 +.8} +40] —2.2/ +-5.2 
D. C_.. 7,833 | 39.36) —.5| +10.9/-15.0| —7.1 
Fla 68,170 | 30.00; +.2 +.4}—-14] +4153 
ee 28,578 | 14.18] —.2 —1/-59) —39 
Hawaii_____- 64 1,627 | 25.42] (6) ® | @!] & 
Idaho._.._-- 206 6,821} 33.11] 0 +5.3 | —6.8 —4.5 
| ees 174,500} 33.94) —.1| +.5] +.1 +5.6 
Ind hinted 2, 006 59,456 | 29.64 —.9/ —10] —9.6 —12.7 
Towa.........| 1,248 41,444] 33.21; —4/ —.1] 5 —4.4 
Kans........| 1,054 32,985 | 31.25/ —.8| —.6| —5.6 -.1 
Ky. ..| 1,579 20,500 | 12.98] +.2 Si —.6 +.2 
La _.| 1,364 36,968 | 27.10} —.2 =—81 ~&3 —4.8 
Maine. .___. 814 24,934 | 30.63) —.1 —.1| —5.2 +2.8 
Md as 438 79,156] @) | 0 (”) 2.9 (1) 
Mass 969 43,201 | 44.68) 41.0} +1.7| 43.7 +12.2 
Mich 1, 252 3,371 | 34.64) +.1 |} +.6] —1.¢ 42.8 
Minn 954 35,844 | 37.57| +.7] +.5] +.7 +9.5 
Miss .......- 1, 466 32,585 | 22.23| +.7] +.9| +7.4 +46. 5 
Mo 8 3,000 8 75, 000 a. : 
Mont.......- 323 11,207 | 34.70} —.3 +.4/449| +205 
Nebr. ......- 442 13,002 | 29.42 | —1.1 —.9 |—15.6 —1.9 
Nev...... 28 1,177 ® | ® | & (8) (°) 
= bese 268 8,153] 30.42) —.4 —3,4| —.4 48.4 
N 533 17,898 | 33.58) —.2 +.2| —2.6 +9.8 
N. Mex...__- 241 6,964 | 28.90 | —2.0 —2.4| -9.4 —10.3 
5 2,914 114,038 | 39.13} —.2] —.2] 41.3 +8.4 
ae 43,971] 18.77) +.4| 411/433] +417.4 
N. Dak 109 3,627 | 33.28] —3.5| —.7 |—10.7 +3 
ean , 008 81,781 | 27.19] —3} +.4] —53] —.2 
Okla.._.._. 1,841 66,243 | 35.98] —.3| +43] —3.1 +19.9 
Oreg.- c 374 17,269 | 46.17) +1.1| +.9] +.8] +10.6 
—— esiingaetes 12, 708 $78,439 | 29.79) (4 () | =1.7 —1.8 
et seacend 103 3,381| 3283] 0 | +46] (4) (8) 
9 ae 939 19,102} 20.34/ 41.8) +23/|+7.9| +418.2 
8. Dak_..._- 218 5,019} 23.02) —.9} +3.0) +.5 +6.8 
Tenn. ......- 1, 533 | 30,553} 19.93/ —.3} —.6] —.5 —2.2 
, ae 4, 618 112,834 | 24.43 | —.2] -1] +.1 +.9 
Utah... 128 | 5,106 | 39.89) +.8] +3.4| —3.0 —4.6 
| mee 160 | 4,890 | 30.56 |+11.1]} +19.2| +.6 +8. 6 
, ee 960 17,579 | 1831| +.6| +416] —.5 +9.4 
Wash.. 581 30,930 | 53.24] —.3/} -—20/-9.6| +25.0 
W. Va | gi2] 14, 656 | 18. 05 | —1.3} —15.1]—-1.2| —20.9 
, pene | 1,390 | 41,048} 2953) —.7} —.1| —7.9 —2.3 
ene |} 13 4,309} 38.93) +.9/ +10) -—81 —.5 





! For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. Data 
exclude program administered without Federal participation in Connecticut, 
which administers such program concurrently with program under the Social 
Security Act. Alaska and Delaware do not administer aid to the blind. All 
data subject to revision. 

2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 

3 Includes estimated decrease in payments due to change in payment date; 
see footnote 7. 

4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

§ For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

* Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
recipients; percentage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

7 Payments in Baltimore City for 1/2 month because of change in payment 


dates. 
§ Estimated. 
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only the husband’s eligibility had 
been completely established, the as- 
sistance case is usually closed after 
his death. The wife’s eligibility must 
then be established before payments 
in her name may be approved. 

From the point of view of compar- 
able and accurate reporting, the dis- 
advantages of single payments for 
two persons are obvious. Any record 


of the second person aided usually 
appears only in the case record for 
the recognized “recipient.” Combin- 
ing payments obscures the data on 
average payments as well as on re- 
cipients. The Arkansas agency, in 
reporting the results of its special 
inquiry, pointed out that the average 
payment for all aged persons in June 
1945 was actually $15.06 instead of 


the $18.60 shown in reports based on 
the number of persons who received 
payments in their own names. 

Procedures could be developed, how- 
ever, to identify joint payments and 
to adjust current reports on both re- 
cipients and payments in the jurisdic- 
tions in which agencies believe that 
the advantages of such payments jus- 
tify their retention. 


Table 5.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, July 1945 ° 





Number of recipients 


| 
Payments to recipients 


Percentage change from— 



























































| June 1945 in— July 1944 in— 
State | 
Families | Children |Total amount = Number of— Number of— 
Amount Amount 
Families Children Families | Children 

254, 313 644, 085 | 3 $12, 091, 139 2 $47. 54 —0.5 —0.4 —0.3 —0.6 +0. 4 +8. 6 
254, 249 643,959 | 212,089, 204 3 47. 55 —.5 —.4 —.3 —.6 +.4 +8.6 
5, 172 14, 292 131, 229 25. 37 +1.9 +1.8 +3. 2 +10.3 +11.8 +10.9 

30 95 1, 635 y (5) (5) (5) (5) (5) ® 
1, 386 3, 996 54, 712 39. 47 —2.2 —2.1 —2.3 —1.5 —1.2 +15 
4, 200 11, 038 106, 187 25. 28 —8.4 —8.4 —19.3 —12.6 —12.6 —19.1 
6, 448 16, 355 541, 597 83. 99 —1.6 —1.0 +1.8 —1.5 —2.6 +8. 1 
3, 097 8, 470 172, 690 55. 76 —3.5 —3.2 +1.2 —8.7 —6.2 +43. 8 
2,017 5,179 159, 766 79. 21 0 +1.1 2.3 +9. 6 +10. 1 +17.8 
275 791 18, 422 66. 99 +1.5 +1.5 a +14. 6 +16.5 +39. 0 
595 1, 880 40, 765 68. 51 —.7 —.4 +13. 5 +4.9 +8. 5 +37. 2 
5, 567 13, 791 187, 037 33. 60 +1.7 +1.8 +2.0 +69. 2 +76.7 +92. 4 
3, 906 9, 785 97, 530 24.97 —.7 —.7 —.7 —2.1 +.3 —1,2 
498 1, 548 30, 554 61. 35 —3.5 —4.1 —.2 —6.2 —7.4 +5.4 
1, 168 3, 124 61, 857 52. 96 —1.9 —2.3 +42, 5 —17.2 —18.6 +17.7 
19, 740 47, 261 986, 577 49. 98 —.4 —.4 —.2 —5.1 —3.9 +42.9 
5, 928 13, 847 216, 679 36. 55 —2.1 —1.9 —-1.9 —17.4 —14.4 —12.6 
3, 003 7, 508 81, 690 27. 20 —1.7 -1.7 —1.8 —.1 +1.3 +1.2 
2, 805 7, 145 137, 998 49. 20 —1.9 —1.8 —18 —12.5 —12.1 —5.0 
4, 744 12, 750 102, 983 21.71 +.3 +.4 +.2 +8.0 +10. 1 +5. 6 
0 Ee ere 9, 005 23, 309 363, 345 40. 35 —1.3 —.8 —10.9 —5.5 —3.5 —6.4 
I dieatknenasnci notional 1,312 3, 702 84, 160 64.15 —.5 +.1 +.2 —5.3 —6.1 +6.6 

 iiticdnnamapinesepeninesain 2, 861 8,171 7 81, 223 7 —.5 —1.0 (7) +4.5 +49 ) 
Em 7, 095 17, 486 566, 706 79. 87 —.9 —.8 —1.5 +.8 +11 +6. 6 
SE aS 12, 705 30, 680 794, 132 62. 51 +.9 +.9 +4.7 —.3 +.3 +3.7 
Minnesota... .-. scecececcuncncsaesaes 4, 544 11, 554 214, 494 47. 20 —3.3 —2.8 +9.0 —13.4 —11.5 +1.7 
A 2, 883 7, 430 74, 819 25 95 +1.6 +1.9 +18 +41 +6.1 +5.6 
LE EAC rere 10, 958 28, 271 370, 448 33. 81 +.4 +.7 +.7 +.2 +41 +2.9 
/ ee 1, 271 3, 23 58, 652 46.15 —2.2 —2.4 +.1 —8.8 —6.9 +25. 2 
[| See 2, 168 5, 039 70, 862 32. 69 —2.3 —2.8 —2.6 —17.8 —17.7 —17.4 

Ph kcendehinecpatntngenaabeee 64 126 1,985 30. 23 (5) ® > (5) (5) (5) ® 
CO eee 749 1, 862 50, 902 67. 96 +.5 +1.0 +9.7 +7.9 +37.0 
SE ic dinncncntinaacsnanebed 3, 141 7, 848 187, 968 59. 84 —3.0 —3.0 —.8 —15.5 —13.3 +3.6 
| Se 2, 549 6, 785 95, 988 37. 66 +.3 —11 —2.1 +17.8 +8.0 +21.0 
( . sees: 19, 017 44, 461 1, 405, 481 73. 91 +.4 +.8 —.5 +2.5 +40 +4.0 
Es cnninkaidedbtianeiened 6, 042 15, 545 151, 409 25. 06 —1.2 —1.3 —.2 —65.4 —.1 +111 
i icpadscnktnsnkdenssaen 1, 436 , 022 78, 258 54. 50 ~—2.2 —14 —3.0 —9.6 —7.7 +7.1 
eee 7,214 19, 700 391, 113 54, 22 —2.4 —-19 —2.5 —8.1 —7.4 —3.0 
EEE 14, 899 35, 831 516, 085 34. 64 +.7 +11 +2.1 +10. 4 +9. 8 +12.6 
i idtnpettdducssadcsesetenieserae 1, 230 , 97, 982 79. 66 —1.1 —1.1 —-.9 +4.2 +3.3 +13.7 
SES eee 22, 184 58, 594 1, 407, 303 63. 44 +1.2 +.6 +.8 —.6 —.3 +14.6 
EE iicicnecesnncsanbeteus 1, 243 . 84, 718 68. 16 +.7 +.1 +1.2 +14. 2 +12.7 +20.0 
3, 713 10, 887 84, 704 22. 81 +.7 +1.2 —65.0 +8. 2 +6. 6 +6.7 
1, 414 3, 414 52, 560 37.17 —2.2 +1.9 —10,1 —6.0 —2.9 +7.6 
10, 935 28, 554 330, 951 30. 27 —.7 —.4 —.5 +.6 +1.5 —14 
11, 117 24, 334 231, 429 20. 82 +.2 +.2 +.3 +4.5 +4.6 +3.6 
1, 798 4,816 132, 595 73. 75 —2.7 —1.5 —2.0 —3.3 —2.8 —.4 
569 1, 464 19, 556 34. 37 —1.2 —1.1 —1.6 —.7 +17 +3.9 
3, 404 9, 688 106, 408 31. 26 —1.4 —1.3 +4.2 —6.5 —5.9 +11.8 
3, 550 8, 792 323, 262 91. +.2 +.4 +1.2 +9.0 +9.7 +20. 0 
7, 061 19, 720 196, 236 27.79 —.9 —.8 —15.7 +3.8 +5.1 —11.5 
5, 323 12, 953 293, 291 55.10 —2.8 —2.7 —2.5 —13.6 —13.4 —4,2 
770 16, 561 59.15 —11 —.8 —16 —15.9 —12.7 +16.3 














1 For definitions of terms, see the Bulletin, July 1945, pp. 27-28. Figures in 
italics represent program administered without Federa 
exclude programs administered without Federal partic 


Kentucky, and Nebraska, which administer such programs concurrently with 
programs under the Social Security Act. All data subject to revision. 
2 Under plans approved by Social Security Board. 
3 Includes estimated decrease in payments due to change in payment date; 
see footnote 7. 


net nog og Data 
pation in Florida, 


dates. 


4 July 1945 first month under approved plan. 

5 Not computed. Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 
families; percentage change, on less than 100 families. . 

6 For description of concurrent program, see the Bulletin, April 1945, p. 26. 

7 Payments made in Baltimore City for 1/2 month because of change in payment 
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4 Chart 1.—Number of initial and contin 
Em ployment $ ecurity ond die Innis ede oe 
eo OF CLAIMS 
In the country as a whole, bene- . | 
Unemployment fits of $14.4 million were paid to a | — cuAs ms | 
Compensation weekly average of 185,000 benefici- 9 | 
aries, 48 and 43 percent more than in 
July activities—Although some- June. Changes in benefit provisions, | 
what fewer workers thanin June filed which for the most part resulted in S ; 
initial claims, the July number was _ larger payments over longer periods W 
154 percent greater than in July 1944. during 1945, are partly responsible for 
Continued claims rose a third above the large increase of 230 percent from 4 
the June level and were 172 percent’ the July 1944 level of payments. 
higher than a yearearlier. Thegrad- Funds available for benefits at the 
ual increase in claims loads during end of July stood at $6,843 million, Oe mm 
the past few months is shown by the $159 million more than at the end of 8 i | aioe. 
following figures for the country as June. | CONTINUED CLAIMS | 
a whole: Fifteen States—Alabama, Arizona, NM | 
elite tnabell __.__...._ Georgia, Iowa, Massachusetts, Minne- . Va [ 7, a 
Initial | Continued 4 SOta, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, | 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 4 ode | a 
i... acnguianemannnel ee | pe Rhode Island, Tennessee, and Wash- TOTA 
et ee $10,158 ington—reported cut-backs due to | 
July...-.----.------ -----| 267,592 | 1,080,984 ~— cancellations of war contracts as one > | 
sia aes ncaa aa aie aaa of the main causes of the June—July | 
Scattered cut-backs in war produc- increase in claims. In Alabama, J 
tion have caused most of the month- where initial claims rose 57 percent, Poy nT PY PATE PT POY FPP | ul Lat 


to-month increases through June and 
the July rise in continued claims. 
Administrative changes, seasonal un- 
employment, and shortages of mate- 
rial also influenced the July claims. 
As compared with a year earlier, 
initial claims more than doubled in 
24 States and continued claims in 25. 


lay-offs in the aircraft industry, ship- 
yards, and an aluminum company 
were reported. Half of the new 
claimants in compensable status were 
iron and steel workers. Many tex- 
tile-products workers were also found 
in the claimant group. 

In Arizona a small steady stream 


Table 1.—Summary of unemployment compensation operations, July 1945 and August 
1944—July 1945 
































July 1945 August 1944-July 1945 
Percentage change Percentage change 
Item from— 
Number or Number or |———— 
amount amount 

June | July agg | Aaaeet 
1945 1944 - 
July 1944/July 1943 
ies a alee 267, 592 —0.7 | +153.9 1, 850, 393 +23. 2 —33. 6 

Dit ionaid sasessceoubunen 202, 958 —7.4 | +166.4 1, 353, 446 +30. 8 (') 

Ee 64, +24.8 | +100.5 496, 947 (4) (1) 
Continued claims Seeeddiamenb nated 1,080,984 | +33.4 | +172.5 6, 636,143 | +21.3 —52.7 
Es x cascimeandenmesnnabie 185, 400 +5.2 | +142.8 1, 202, 511 +21.9 —40.1 
Compensable_. atiasniaonnsenel 895, 584 +41.3 | +180.0 5, 433, 632 +21.2 —54.8 
Weeks compensated. --.......- 803,706 | +43.3 | +182.4 4, 966, 233 | +-20.0 —57.7 
Total unemployment ‘..__- 737, 761 +45.7 | +196.7 4, 508, 307 +22.7 —57.6 
Part-total unemployment ¢ §________. 10, 178 +9.3 +23. 9 97, 829 —18.4 6—66. 2 
Partial unemployment ‘ §____._..._.. 33, 470 —18) +683 314,149 | +18.8 7—53.3 
First payments ¢ *____- patcceenes 120, 298 +12.6 | +222.3 676, 041 “732. 3} ~—34.9 
TRG cnc nebodhbuenecadene 8, 604 +4.7 +17.4 105, 317 —5.5 2—76. 2 
Weekly average beneficiaries. 185, 4 +43.3 | +182.4 95, 6 +20. 0 —57.7 
honda inn in etatiainiepemnindn _.| 18 $14, 352,360 | +48.2 | +230.1 | "$81, 105,864 | +35.4 —45.5 
Benefits Paid since first payable ______| $2, 232, 227, 549 |......... Ree taal : OEE ETS Ee 

Funds available as of July 31...........|$6, $43, 442, 523 +2.4| +231 PETERS BLASS a 





1 Data not available for all States. 

? Excludes Maryland, Ohio, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin, which have no provision for filing additional 
claims; also Indiana and Pennsylvania before April 
1945 and Florida before July. 

3 Excludes Maryland, which has no provision for 
ay | waiting-period claims, beginning April 1945. 

4 Excludes Connecticut for July; data not reported. 

§ Excludes New York because data not reported; 
Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no provi- 
sions for partial and part-total unemployment; and 
Rhode Island and West Virginia, which have no 


provisions for part-total unemployment. 


6 Based on 45 States reporting comparable data. 

? Based on 46 States reporting comparable data. 

§ Excludes Wisconsin; data not comparable. 

* Based on 49 States reporting comparable data. 

10 Based on 48 States reporting comparable data. 

1! Excludes Wisconsin because data not compar- 
able; also Wyoming before April 1945. 

12 Based on 47 States reporting comparable data. 

18 Unadjusted for voided benefit checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined wage plan. 

4 Adjusted for voided benefit a checks and trans- 
fers under interstate combined wage plan. 








ret] 
940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 


of displaced workers, mostly women 
from war plants, contributed to a 12- 
percent rise in initial claims. Con- 
tinued claims rose 87 percent, indi- 
cating that workers laid off in earlier 
periods had not yet found other jobs. 

Georgia reported cut-backs in ship- 
building plants in Savannah and 
Brunswick. Other workers in the 
State were laid off by a hosiery plant, 
a chenille-manufacturing plant, a 
shoe-manufacturing plant, and a tex- 
tile plant, and there were several 
seasonal lay-offs by peanut wholesale 
and processing establishments. 

In Iowa the increases of 262 per- 
cent in initial claims and 54 percent 
in continued claims were due to 
women claimants formerly employed 
in a Des Moines ordnance plant. 

Massachusetts reported a 5-percent 
increase in initial claims and a 48- 
percent increase in continued claims. 
Though nearly all local offices showed 
increases attributable to lay-offs, 
much of the over-all rise was the re- 
sult of administrative procedures; 
most of the claims are filed early in 
the week, and July had one more 
Monday and Tuesday than June. 
Brockton and Fall River claims were 
swollen by displaced workers from 
shipyards. Other Fall River claim- 
ants came from local garment shops, 
in which a temporary shortage of ma- 
terial slackened production. Boston 
also reported lay-offs in the garment 
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industry, and in candy factories hit 
by sugar shortages. 

In Minnesota, where initial and 
continued claims rose 42 and 80 per- 
cent, respectively, most of the claim- 
ants had been laid off by war plants 
and food-processing plants. 

Missouri reported an 86-percent 
rise in initial claims resulting from 
reduced activity in war industries, 
particularly a cartridge company and 
an airplane-manufacturing plant. 

New Jersey’s increase of 41 percent 
in continued claims was attributed 
mainly to three factors: a more lib- 
eralized benefit formula effective 
July 1, which lengthened maximum 
duration from 18 to 26 weeks; scat- 
tered lay-offs caused by curtailment 
of war production; and midyear in- 
ventory lay-offs, particularly in the 
garment industry. The amount ex- 
pended for benefits rose 47 percent, 
partly because of the rise in compen- 
sable claims and partly because of an 
increase in the weekly benefit 
amount—from $7 to $9 for the mini- 
mum and $18 to $22 for the maxi- 
mum. 

In New York, initial claims fell 32 
percent but continued claims rose 44 
percent. Cut-backs were made at a 
slower rate in July than in any month 
since V-E day. Although some can- 
cellation of contracts affected claims 
loads, new contracts, transfers of 
workers to other departments, recall 
of subcontracts, and cuts in hours 
lessened materially the number of 
persons who otherwise might have 
become unemployed. A substantial 
number of those laid off have not ap- 
plied for benefits. In New York City, 
which had three-fifths of all claim- 
ants in the State, the increase in the 
claims loads was largely dependent on 
the trend of unemployment in the 
apparel industries, in which lack of 
war contracts and material shortages 
were reported to be retarding the 
seasonal return of some workers. 
New York S‘ate paid benefits in July 
for 4,405 weeks of unemployment on 
claims filed by workers who had 
earned wage credits in New York and 
migrated to other States. This was 
the largest number of weeks compen- 
sated for interstate claims by any 
State during the month. The largest 
number of interstate claims from any 
one State compensated by New York 
was 693 from California. 

North Carolina reported a 75-per- 
cent increase in initial claims. Only 
a small portion of this increase was 


due to war-production cut-backs; 
other contributing factors were a 
strike in the laundry industry in 
Charlotte, a lay-off in a hosiery mill, 
and a seasonal lay-off in a tobacco 
company. 

Sharp cut-backs in May and June 
contributed to Ohio’s 84-percent in- 
crease in continued claims. In 


Youngstown, with more than 40 per- 
cent of the State’s total compensable- 
claims load, most of the claimants 
were women; in Toledo, where new 
cut-backs in war plants resulted in 
lay-offs, placement problems arose 
because jobs were not available for 
women at suitable wages for skilled 
workers. 


Table 2.—Initial claims received in local offices, by State, July 1945, and high and low 
month since beginning of program 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 27, 1945] 







































































July 1945 High month Low month 
om bias Percentage 
Social Security Board ; 
region and State change from— N 
Total ! New | Number Date . — Date 
June July 
1945 1944 
WO ciscinnnneth 267, 592 —0.7 |4+153.9 |202, 958 |21, 452,528 | Apr. 1940 |790, 361 | Sept. 1943. 
Region I: 
Connecticut _-_-...-- 8, 106 —9.9 |+114.3 6, 311 93,128 | Jan. 1938 1,336 | Oct. 1943. 
ea 1,622 | +15.8 | +62.7 1, 212 20,140 | Mar. 1940 500 | Feb. 1943. 
Massachusetts_---- 10, 904 +4.9 | +97.8 6, 838 126,466 | Apr. 1940 4,249 | Sept. 1943. 
New Hampshire-- 356 —7.8 | —33.7 274 15, 397 | Mar. 1940 239 | Mar. 1945. 
Rhode Island_-_----- 5, 224 | +53.6 |+205.3 4, 505 67,731 | Jan. 1938 1, 236 | Nov. 1943. 
Vermoens........... 118 | —22.4 | +25.5 102 8, 692 | Fea 63 | Aug. 1944. 
Region II-III: 
Delaware... -.- F 820 | —16.8 |+763. 2 688 6,519 | Jan. 1939 80 | Aug.-Sept. 1943 
New Jersey. --| 14,461 +9.4 | +76.4 | 10,140 98,630 |...do_......| 6,381 | Feb. 1945. 
New York 40,975 | —31.6 |+103.8 | 27,228 417,936 | Apr. 1940 | 16,354 | Sept. 1944. 
Pennsylvania. - - - -- 14,444 | —19.3 |+224.8 | 13,474 112,400 | Apr. 1939 2,905 | Apr. 1944, 
Region IV: 
Dis. of Columbia. - - 196 | +18.1 | —18.7 187 6,224 | Jan. 1940 166 | June 1945. 
Maryland _.__.....- 1,718 —2.4 |+126.9 1,718 72,299 | Jan. 1938 358 | Nov. 1943. 
North Carolina__-.--- 1,954 | +75.1 | +11.3 1, 734 38,824 | Jan. 1939 653 | Oct. 1944, 
) | ae 651 | —13.4 | +37.1 613 38,828 | Apr. 1940 263 | Mar. 1945. 
‘ West ee cane 3, 680 | +12.8 | +87.9 3, 355 87,444 | Apr. 1941 679 | Nov. 1944. 
Region V: 
Kentucky.......... 2,437 | —1.9 |+110.8 2, 223 30,221 | Jan 1939 1,112 | Sept. 1944. 
Michigan ..| 40,566 | —.1 |+563.5 | 31,355] 200,285 | July 1938] 2,716 | Sept. 1943. 
Se 9,863 | +50.5 |+374.2 9, 863 119,213 | Jan. 1939 1,765 | Oct. 1943. 
Region VI: 
are 27,203 | +6.2 | +92.5 | 19, 199 129, 684 | Apr. 1940 | 11,435 Do. 
7 eae 9,496 | —27.8 |+688.0 | 6,264 46,477 | Aug. 1938 992 | Aug. 1944, 
Wisconsin * 2,521 | +17.8 | +78.7 | 2,621 28,721 | Jan. 1938 575 | June 1944, 
Region VII: 
Alabama. .......-.-- | 3,946 | +57.2 |+337.0 } 3, 660 68, 332 | ae 608 | Apr. 1944. 
Florida.......-. ---| 4,807 |4+135.5 |+159.0 | 2,907 21,924 | July 1941 | 778 Do. 
Georgia...........--} 1,913 | 433.7 |4+212.1 | 1,437 19,983 | July 1940 | 538 | June 1944. 
Mississippi. __.----- | 1,246 | +50.1 |+160.1 | 1,159 11,908 | Apr. 1938 302 | Nov. 1944, 
South Carolina. ----} 885 | +60.6 | +20.4 | 801 19,580 | July 1939 | 509 | Dec. 1944. 
Tennessee ____. _- | 3,028 | +21.2 | +37.4 2, 591 45,220 | Jan. 1938 | 1,289] Apr. 1945. 
Region VIII: | | | 
SI oh chadadhin ta dredicitehcotel 2,998 |+262.1 |+504. 4 2, 869 21,778 | July 1938 | 268 | Sept. 1944. 
Minnesota_-._---- : 1,368 | +41.6 |4+116.5 1, 147 30,975 | Jan. 1941 | 27 Do. 
Nebraska........-..- 370 |+110.2 | +98.9 | 308 14,740 | Jan. 1939 | 61 | Oct.-Nov. 1944. 
North Dakota 42| (4) @ | 33 . a ee | 5 | Sept. 1944. 
South Dakota.___-- 74|+415.6| +138] 68 3, 689 |._-do...--- 39 | Aug. 1944. 
Region IX: | | | 
Arkansas 1,469 | +77.4 | +26.9| 1,422 16, 137 |---.do...---| 351 | Feb, 1945. 
Kansas siege 1,094 | —19.0 |+128.9 965 19, 513 | _ eee 360 Do 
Missouri... .....-.- | 7,212 +86. 1 |+156.8 6, 556 41, 740 |__.do | 1,613 | Mar. 1945, 
Oklahoma 1,758 | —17.5 |+161.2 , 586 22,325 | Dec. 1938 | 462 | Apr. 1945. 
Region X: | 
Louisiana 5 | +74.7] 2, 052 23,259 | July 1941 | 777 | Oct. 1944, 
New Mexico 2 +5.7 | £0 4,394 | Dec. 1938 | 33 | Sept. 1944. 
Texas ae es eA 2{+98.9] 3,236 38,119 | Jan. 1940 1, 34 May 1944, 
Region XI: | | | 
Colorado. ......-- 9 | —28.6 174 ¢ Jan. 1939 117 | Feb. 1945. 
Idaho ae 7 1+113.9 | 231 Jan. 1940 30 | Sept. 1943 
Montana.-.- 4} +10.5 100 | Jan. 1941 42 Do. 
i aa 3) —48.5 | 215 | Jen. 19389 | 48 Do. 
W yoming (4) 26 _ eae 1 | Nov. 1944, 
Region XII: } 
Arizona done 8 |+292. 6 | 836 4,125 | Jan. 1940 | 131 | Aug. 1943. 
California... -......- 5 |+171.9 | 16,881 129, 764 | Jan. 1938 | 6,142 | Sept. 1943. 
Nevada. ....-- “ 3.2 (4) | 39 2,631 | Jan. 1939 | 25 | Nov. 1943. 
Oregon 7 7 |+193. 4 | 774 25,630 | Dee. 1°39 | 157 | Sept. 1944, 
Washington alls 7 |+261.4 | 972 49,277 | Jan. 1939 | 272 Sept. 1943, 
Territories: } | | | | | 
0 OEE | 13 (4) (4) | 7 | 613 | Jan. 1940 | 1 Aug. 1943. 
Hawaii 2]; (4) 2 | 1,661 | Sept. 1940 | 1 Aug.-Nov. 1944. 





1 Includes additional claims execpt in Maryland, 
Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin, which have no provi- 
sion for filing additional claims. 

2 United States totals not comparable before July 
1939. 


3 Since Wisconsin has no provision for a benefit 
year, a new claim is the first claim filed by a worker 
with respect to each period of total or part-total 
unemployment. 

4 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 
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Pennsylvania’s 19-percent decrease 
in initial claims was partly caused by 
the unusually large number of initial 
claims which had been filed in June, 
when a new benefit year began, and 
which therefore overshadowed the 
July volume of initial claims. The rise 
of 82 percent in continued claims was 
also influenced by the beginning of the 
benefit year, since each eligible claim- 


ant was able to file only two compen- 
sable claims in June as compared with 
as many as four or fivein July. Other 
reasons for the filing of claims in July 
were war-contract cut-backs and in- 
dustrial disputes in Johnstown and 
Shenandoah. 

Rhode Island’s initial- claims load 
was 54 percent greater in July. Large- 
scale lay-offs in shipyards was one 


Table 3.—Continued claims received in local offices, by State, July 1945, and high and 
low month since beginning of program 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 27, 


July 1945 


aaooted @ ; Percentage 
Social Security Board | change from— 
2 


=; i 
| 
region and State 
| 





| 


1945] 


| 
| High month Low Month 


; ff 


Com- | 











| Total! an = 

| June | July 

1945 | 1944 
—— a —|——_— 
Total... 1,080, 984 | +33.4 | +172.5 

Region I: } a 

Connecticut | 28,690 | +68.1 | +192.0 
Maine | 9,553 +.9 | +250.1 
Massachusetts 34,150 | +48.0 | +56.9 
New Hampshire | 1,475 —9.2 +19. 2 
Rhode Island 14, 758 | +34.5 |) +96.5 
Vermont | 911 | +63.6 | +22.6 
| | 
2 | 
aa | 


Region II-III: 
Delaware 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania_ - | 

Region IV: 

District of Columbia 


Maryland | 
North Carolina | 
Virginia 
West Virginia 

Region V 








Kentucky | .0 
Michigan } 1 
Ohio | 50. 2 
Region VI: 
Tilinois 5.4 
Indiana | 5 
Wisconsin j 2.6 
Region VII: | 
Alabama | 12,252 | +57.1 | +216.1 
Florida |} 13,304 | —11.2 | +121.2 
Georgia _ - 8,589 | +63.3 | +228.7 
Mississippi | 6, 295 | +60.8 | +150.9 
South Carolina | 3,628 | +23.7 +25. 2 
Tennessee | 14,079 | +27.1 +4.3 
Region VIII: 
Iowa . | 5, 537 | +53.8 | +117.1 
Minnesota 6.029 | +80.1 | +158. 2 
Nebraska | 1,228 | +73.9| +79.3 
North Dakota 185 | +682] +55.5 
South Dakota 440 | +11.1 +7.6 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 4,630 | +62.3 +95.9 
Kansas 4,701 | +33.6 +71.4 
Missouri 16, 784 | +79.7 +35. 1 
Oklahoma 7,665 | +51.5 | +180.1 
Region X: 
Louisiana . 8,156 | +28.1 +51.0 
New Mexico - - . 388 | +40.6 | +133.7 
Texas , 16,981 | +46.5 | +110.8 
Region XI: 
Colorado - 1,197 | —11.4 —21.0 
Idaho - - ‘ 1,285 | +65.2 | +112.0 
Montans 793 | +18.0| +56.4 
Utah 346 | —24.8| —61.0 
Wyoming 99 (°) () 
Region XII: 
Arizona... 3,088 | +87.3 | +287.9 
California 130,682 | +5.8 | +204.9 
Nevada_ - 194 | —19.8 +30. 2 
Oregon 4,837 | +59.3 | +245.5 
Washington 4,004 | +18.5 | +195.8 
Territories: 
Alaska - --- ‘ ‘ 53 @) —47.5 
Haweaii__-_- ‘ 2 (3) (3) 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 














pen- | Number Date | Benenter r| Date 

sable 
} } 
|a9s, 584 2.27 416 | July 1940 | 2331, 095 8 | oct. Oct. 1943 

22, 674 287,564 | Feb. 1938 | 2,500 | Oct. 1943 

8, 417 109, 283 | Mar. 1938 | 2,091 | Sept. 1943 
27, 752 484, 526 | July 1940 11,868 | Oct. 1943 

1, 374 68, 853 Apr. 1940 1,128 | Mar. 1945 
12, 788 262,480 | Mar. 1938 | 4,216 | Dec. 1943 

743 26, 829 |___do 449 | Sept. 1944 
} 

2, 753 18,024 | Feb. 1940 282 | Dec. 1943 
41, 178 269,380 | Feb. 1939 | 21,058 | June 1944 
152,013 | 1, 536, 742 July 1940 | 58,825 | Sept. 1944 
38, 287 | 1, 154,199 | Mar. 1938 15,218 | Apr. 1945 

| 
943 308 | 0 fJune 1945 
43 44 |---do a 1, 047 July 1945 

9, 514 194, 504 |___do 2,330 | Oct. 1944 

5, 425 272,101 | Aug. 1938 3,036 | Dee. 1944 

4, 515 154,826 | July 1938 1,073 | Nov. 1944 
11, 888 314, 412 | May 1938 3,327 | Apr. 1945 
13, 292 170,001 | May 1939 6, 283 Sept. 1944 
188, 181 909, 365 | Sept. 1938 6, 266 | Oct. 1943 
14, 951 447,060 | May 1939 4, 643 | Oct. 1944 
85, 094 578, 336 | May 1940 | 27,383 | Oct. 1943 
22, 902 332, 827 | Aug. 1938 4,585 | July 1944 

4, 978 150, 563 | Jan. 1938 3,462 | Apr. 1945 

9, 352 181, 549 | Aug. 1938 | 3,020] Apr. 1944 
11, 088 120,805 | July 1940 | 4,776 | May 1944 

6, 220 111,695 |__ do | 2,541 | Oct. 1944 

4,815 61,186 | Feb. 1940 | 1,734 | Sept. 1944 

3, 127 80,624 | Jan. 1939] 2,640] Oct. 1944 
12,372 | 186,206 | Mar. 1938 10,085 | May 1945 

3,579 | 139,339 | Jan. 1939] 1,265] Oct. 1944 

4, 064 240, 580 | Mar. 1938 1,011 Do. 

839 38,408 | Feb. 1939 246 | Nov. 1944 
170 13,969 | Mar. 1939 24 | Oct. 1944 
426 10,939 | Feb. 1939 209 | Sept. 1944 

3, 986 75,846 | July 1940 2,222 | Feb. 1945 

4, 153 60,709 | Mar. 1939 1,740 | Oct. 1944 
12, 699 141,302 | May 1940 7,390 | May 1945 

6, 643 85,519 | Mar. 1939] 2,188 | Apr. 1945 

6, 792 110,455 | May 1940 3,695 | Oct. 1944 

377 19, 579 | Mar. 1939 157 | Nov. 1944 

14, 857 199, 366 | July 1940 7,973 | Oct. 1944 

1, 127 57,156 | Mar. 1939 517 | Mar. 1945 

956 50, 062 do 198 | Oct. 1943 
667 36,413 | Feb. 1940 228 Do. 

239 44,053 | Mar. 1938 229 | May 1943 
95 17, 267 | Feb. 1939 26 | Nov. 1943 

2, 681 26, 537 | Mar. 1938 659 | Sept. 1943 

107, 578 587,248 | Jan. 1940} 20,793 | Oct. 1943 
178 11,336 | Jan. 1941 119 | Nov. 1943 

4, 393 103, 400 | Mar. 1938 462 | Sept. 1944 
2, 410 131,847 | Feb. 1940 790 | Oct. 1944 
37 4,202 | Mar. 1939 38 | June 1945 
July 1945 

308 9. 
2 6,305 | Jan. 1940 2 (a. sea 

















1 Includes waiting-period claims except in Mary- 
tend. which has no provision for filing waiting-period 
claims. 


2 United States totals not comparable before 
July 1939. 

3 Not computed, because fewer than 50 claims were 
reported in either or both periods. 


of the contributing factors, though 
the number who filed claims was much 
smaller than the number displaced. 
Many workers were quickly absorbed 
by other industries or withdrew from 
the labor market. 

In Tennessee, particularly in the 
central part, many of the claims filed 
were interstate claims against wage 
credits earned in other States; 763 
weeks were compensated under this 
procedure during the month. The 
continued-claims load jumped 27 per- 
cent over that in June, partly because 
of lay-offs from an aircraft plant, re- 
conversion of a manufacturing plant, 
and seasonal unemployment of tobac- 
co processors. 

The beginning of a new benefit year 
in Washington on July 1 was one rea- 
son for the 79-percent rise in initial 
claims. Other reasons were the shut- 
down of shingle mills for repairs and 
of several logging camps because of 
material shortages in Everett; tempo- 
rary lay-offs of women in fish can- 
neries and of men shingle weavers in 
Aberdeen; and lay-offs in shipyards 
and a seasonal slack in fruit-packing 
concerns in Vancouver. 

Administrative factors affected the 
claims loads in Arkansas, Oregon, and 
Utah during July. Arkansas’ initial 
claims rose 77 percent with the begin- 
ning of a new benefit year on July 1 

A change in the Oregon law effec- 
tive the latter part of June liberalized 
benefits by increasing the maximum 
weekly amount to $18, and extending 
the maximum duration to 20 weeks. 
Thus claimants who had previously 
received benefits for the maximum 
period in the benefit year were eligible 
for additional benefits in July. Con- 
tinued claims rose 59 percent in the 
month, and benefit payments totaled 
$52,790 as compared with $32,338 in 
June. 

Initial claims in Utah increased 92 
percent, largely as a result of the be- 
ginning of a new benefit year on 
July 2. 

Nebraska reported an increase in 
initial claims of 110 percent; most of 
the claimants were women laid off by 
a temporary shut-down of a canning 
factory. 


State Data by High and Low Month 


In comparing the State data on 
high and low months, shown here for 
the first time in tables 2, 3, and 4, the 
significance of administrative and 
legal changes should be kept in mind. 
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Increases in coverage, extension of 
maximum duration, and other liberal- 
izing administrative factors affecting 
the operations in various States from 
year to year have increased both the 
number of beneficiaries and the num- 
ber of claims. For any given period 
of time, therefore, data on high and 
low months will reflect these factors 
and the over-all economic situation. 
For the Nation as a whole, the high 


months in initial claims, continued 
claims, and number of beneficiaries 
came in 1940—in April, July, and 
June, respectively—before the defense 
program began to absorb the unem- 
ployed. The corresponding low 
months were reached in September, 
October, and November 1943, the peak 
period of war production. Since then 
there has been a gradual over-all in- 
crease in claims and beneficiaries. 


Table 4.—Average weekly number of beneficiaries, by State, July 1945, and high and 
low month since beginning of program ' 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 27, 1945] 








| July 1945 



























































High month Low month 
| ere | 
eee Average | Percentage } 
Soc ial Security Board =| “Weekly | change from— 
region and State | number 
| of Number Date Number} Date 
benefi- | June July | 
| ciaries | 1945 1944 | 
We bcckidks kadetensnen | 185, 473 +43. 3 +182. 4 | 2 1, 268, 566 June 1940 | ? 56, 354 | Nov. 1943 
 — ' | 
Region I: 
Connecticut.............- | 4, 260 | +95. 4 +167. 8 60,022 | Mar. 1938 407 | Oct. 1943 
NN isan ncn aanskinie asad 1, 828 | —5.9 +304. 4 18,218 | May 1940 339 | Apr. 1944 
Massachusetts __ ...._..---- 5, 502 +62. 6 +60. 4 95,935 | June 1940 2,189 | Oct. 1943 
New Hampshire - - ------ 223 —18.6 +42.0 11,047 | Mar. 1938 157 | July 1944 
Rhode Island ---.-...----- 3, 026 +33. 2 +89. 7 49,498 |...do__....- 960 | Dee. 1943 
PT Ch anidnneakeeet 126 +40.0 —11.3 4,850 |...do....... 44 Apr. 1945 
Region II-III: 
OO ee 550 +89. 0 +554. 8 3,394 | Feb. 1940 54 | Oct. 1943 
(OS 7, 500 +42.3 +94. 4 56, 564 | Mar. 1939 , 617 | Sept. 1944 
mew Tele... ....... ‘ | 37,843 | +100.0 +236. 8 286, 609 | July 1940 10,778 | Oct. 1944 
Pennsylvania ah Pee 6, 938 +198. 4 +130. 6 204, 127 | Mar. 1938 1,890 | June 1944 
Region IV 
District of Columbia__--- 214 +2.4 —46.6 6,496 | Mar. 1940 209 | June 1945 
Maryland... ..........- 2, 439 | +41.1 +112. 1 44,414 | Mar. 1938 613 | Oct. 1944 
North Carolina. enn 1, 102 | +5.4 +89. 3 37,072 | June 1938 466 | Dee. 1944 
J 992 | +8.7 —1.2 31,359 | July 1938 212 | Nov. 1944 
,  \, ae 1,076 | +66.3 +6.4 42,982 | June 1938 422 | Apr. 1945 
Region V: 
Kentucky iaitiahindttinadwn 1, 354 +3.7 +21.9 20, 858 | May 1939 946 | Aug. 1944 
38,845 | +341] +8463 198, 685 | Sept. 1938 1,271 | Oct. 1943 
2, 811 +93. 9 +195. 6 71,072 | June 1939 708 | Oct. 1944 
18, 021 +27. 2 +111.5 109, 639 | Jan. 1940 5, 535 | Nov. 1943 
ee 5, 237 +49.7 +447. 2 56,957 | Oct. 1938 957 | July 1944 
Wisconsin 910 +40. 6 +103. 1 28,684 | Mar. 1938 448 Do. 
Region VII: 
CO een 1, 951 +49. 5 +161. 2 32,814 | May 1938 649 | May 1944 
cD camndinenes amet 2, 723 +4.0 +211.9 20,656 | Aug. 1940 532 | Apr. 1944 
2 rn 1, 236 +52.0 +193. 6 if. fe 405 | Oct. 1944 
asia . 779 +61.6 +191.8 11,023 | Mar. 1940 212 | Nov. 1944 
South Carolina sendeal 419 —6.9 +47. 5 10, 465 | Mar. 1939 268 | Oct. 1944 
PR isecccncnssncswas 1, 516 +20.8 —30.1 27,211 | June 1938 1,218 | May 1945 
Region VIII: 
ee 655 +14.5 +55. 6 22,248 | Mar. 1939 196 | Oct. 1944 
ree ace 729 +64. 6 +90. 3 33, 292 | Apr. 1938 154 Do. 
| SELES 147 +27.8 +3.5 6,995 | Mar. 1940 32 | Nov. 1944 
North Dakota. intend 11 (4) (3) 2,609 | Mar. 1939 2 | Oct. 1944 
eee 50 —2.0 (3) 228 |...@0....... 8 Do. 
Region IX: 
Arkansas 329 +38. 2 +82.8 12,628 | May 1940 180 | July 1944 
OO Ee 775 +62.5 +53. 2 10,060 | Mar. 1939 280 | Oct. 1944 
ee 2, 106 +82.0 —.6 20,992 | Mar. 1942 873 | Apr. 1945 
I odin asnaieniracndm ied 828 +120. 2 +189. 5 13,325 | Mar. 1939 220 Do. 
Region X: 
I cain: erciceinwents fo eel tcaeak 1, 387 +16.1 +83.0 19,749 | June 1940 526 | Nov. 1943 
i PR nnenscaeucceda 22 (3) (3) 3,798 | Mar. 1939 9 | Aug. 1944 
OO Sr 1, 859 +51.6 +214.0 35, GRE |....08....<0 592 | July 1944 
Region XI 
A crdndveitinneindntemeaiid 180 —21.1 —23.7 i i= a 57 | Apr. 1945 
daho--... 135 —18.2 +90. 1 10, 154 , eee 15 | Nov. 1943 
Montana 104 +6.1 +19.5 10, 779 “Mar. 1940 41 | Oct. 1943 
es 61 —41.9 —33.7 8,005 | Mar. 1938 50 | July 1943 
Wyong 7 (3) (3) 3,842 | Mar. 1940 0 | Sept. 1943 
Region XII: 
ae 386 | +179.7 | +365.1 4,612 | Mar. 1938 50 Do. 
California --- 24,770 +8.2 +193. 5 114, 455 | Mar. 1940 4,249 | Nov. 1943 
Nevada. --.- 35 (8) (3) 2,006 |...do....... 29 | Oct. 1944 
Oregon__--- 869 +55.7 | +217.2 22,007 | Mar. 1938 64 | Sept. 1943 
Washington 585 —29.9 +63. 4 26,082 | Mar. 1940 133 Do. 
Territories: 
[aeons 21 (3) (3) 1,222 | Aug. 1940 10 | Nov. 1942 
Ey 1 (8) (8) 1,195 | Jan. 1940 0 | Sept. 1944 














1 For years before 1940, data are average weekly 
number of payments issued during month. 

3 United States totals not comparable before July 
1939. 


3 Not computed, because fewer than 50 beneficia- 
ries were reported in either or both periods. 


For many States, on the other hand, 
the low months did not come in 1943 
but later; more States show low 
months in 1944 than in any other 
year. Ten States reported all-time 
low volumes of initial claims in 1945. 
The District of Columbia reported the 
lowest average weekly number of 
beneficiaries in June 1945, Tennessee 
in May, and Colorado, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, West Virginia, and Vermont in 
April. 


Table 5.—Average weekly number of 
veterans paid readjustment allowances 
and amount of benefits paid, by State,' 
July 1945? 





| 
Average 






























weekly oar ee 
1 | p 
State | a benefits 
| veterans paid 
Semen ED NEE | 35, 524 |$3, 523, 445 
BN winnnimdiiinnimnn todas an 615 60, 483 
[a See 0 
BA hic. ckdseieriecceninendieadel | 237 22, 792 
PO ESE | 747 75, 481 
a See | 2,082] 213,226 
ai dines dpongmsanakoat | 64 6, 159 
Oe ee | 716 71, 315 
Delaware - a | ae ee | 56 | 5, 476 
District of Columbia_-_--.-__- 282} 25,811 
| ee. pees 361 | 36,403 
J eee a 699 80, 443 
| EES Ss weet 3 260 
A oa 11 1, 828 
Illinois __- aw 1, 339 143, 703 
Indiana- - 691 64, 202 
See =| 396 | 43, 388 
Kansas 127 | 12, 742 
0 Eee | 711 81, 264 
Louisiana aes 144 12, 940 
201 19, 788 
pe eee 109 12, 107 
Massachusetts a 945 91, 419 
Dr i nincdanesnadéunmeene 1,027 109, 472 
Minnesota- -- 5 55, 607 
Mississippi_--- 190 19, 035 
Missouri----- | 648 59, 731 
Montana.. 53 , 
Nebraska - - ---- 41 4,974 
aa 13 1, 140 
New Hampshire---.-........_-. 157 15, 200 
a ccnitiieesitdinlnaninaien 2, 416 252, 462 
2. =e 42 4, 358 
(| ees 3, 709 341, 904 
North Carolina. .............. 760 76, 194 
North Dakota. 7 673 
eae 264 35, 586 
Okiahoann peaseos 61 7, 059 
CO ee 65 6, 575 
Pennsylvania - - ‘ 4, 538 407, 038 
We i aibickeensnendnan 3, 623 331, 997 
3 282 26, 474 
South Carolina-__-_- 491 48, 610 
South Dakota 41 4, 031 
‘Tennessee.......... 970 112, 543 
, Saar 3, 684 367, 955 
,  —- CE 32 3, C38 
Vermont........... 28 2, 768 
Virginia__.......... 196 21, 677 
Washington______._.- 57 5, 960 
West Virginia......-. = 612 78, 910 
Wisconsin...........- 384 35, 447 
We ndacenniciinsestieten 3 | 363 








1 Includes Puerto Rico. 

2 Represents activities under provisions of title V 
of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944. 

Data compiled from reports for weeks ended dur- 
ing month, corrected to Aug. 27, 1945. 


Source: Data reported to Readjustment Allow- 
ance Division, Veterans Administration, by unem- 
Pernt compensation agencies in 48 States, the 

istrict of Columbis, Hawaii, and Alaska. Includes 
data reported by Veterans Administration for Puerto 

ico. 
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In Michigan, the volume of initial 
claims filed this July was nearly 15 
times the lowest monthly number for 
the State (September 1943). In 6 
States, on the other hand, the July 
volume was less than double the low- 
est monthly number. For continued 
claims, the number filed in Michigan 
this July was 33 times that reported 


for the lowest month (October 1943) 
but only one-fourth as many as in 
the highest month (September 1938). 
Michigan’s average number of bene- 
ficiaries in July was 31 times the low- 
est monthly average (October 1943); 
only Oregon had a July average as 
much as 13 times the lowest monthly 
average. 


Table 6.—Number of weeks compensated and amount of benefits paid, July 1945, and 
funds Sata benefits as of July 31, 1945, by State 


[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 2 





types of unemployment 


s 1 . | 

Social Security Board | 
region and State | | 

| 


| 
] Weeks compensated for specified | 
| 
| 


7, 1945] 


Benefits paid 2 | 
ened | Funds avail- 
./able for bene- 


iI ercentage chang | fits as of July 


from— 












































| 
rd Total pai Partial gg, oe a 31, 1945 3 
[June 1945| July ~ 
Pre a ee cae 
Total 803, 706 |1737, 761 |¢ 10, 178 |*33, 470 $14, 352,360 | +48.2 | +230.1 |$6, 843, 442, 52: 
Region I: | | | 
Connecticut | 18, 462 “m | & () | 362,602 | +103.2 | +179.5 | 177,651,030 
Maine | 7,923 | 6,467 | 132 | 1,324 | 116, 960 | +.2 | +491.6 | 36, 142, 781 
Massachusetts ; | 23° 841 | 22,068 110 | 1,663 426,842 | +51.6| +86.5 214, 865, 006 
New Hampshire con 965 | 829 | 13 | 123 11,124] —19.0] +58.8 21, 687, 267 
Rhode Island | 13,111 | 11,457 | (1) | 1, 654 213, 484 | +37.3 | +101.5 71, 328, 262 
Vermont 545 | 535 | 3 | 7] 7,855 | +32.7 +.8 12, 368, 364 
Region II-III: | 
Delaware f 25 149 37, 938 +94.0 | +850.8 14, 527, 649 
New Jersey 25| 2,767] 536,524] +47.0| +106.5| 442,022,917 
New York 30, ( | @ | 3,181,932 +109.8 | +300. 0 964, 395, 670 
Pennsylvania |} 30,066 | 30,066 Q) | @ | 516, 795 | +203.8 | +165.5 599, 980, 432 
Region IV: j | | 
District of Columbia...| 929] _ 913 14 | 2 16,526 | +42.7| -45.1 42, 869, 694 
Maryland ‘ } 10,569 | 7,783 | 57 2, 729 170,975 | +45.0 | +121.1 126, 683, 427 
North Carolina | 4,774] 4,397 | 0 | 377 44.791 | +11.8 | +119.3 | 103,741, 059 
Virginia | 4,208| 4,002) 198] 44,468 | +17.1 +8.2] 63,179,009 
West Virginia 4,664} 2,521] (1) | 77,880 | +88.4| +220] 68 688,955 
Region V: | | | | 
Kentucky. 5,868 | 5,515 | 276 77 | 61, 013 +9.6 +39.0 | 84, 633, 332 
Michigan 168, 326 | 167, 259 | 420 647 3, 363, 293 +37.3 | +902.3 | 293, 932,913 
Ohio } 12,182 | 11,799 | 119 264 | 182,645 | +101.4 | +215.1 470, 956. 368 
Region VI: | | | | 
Illinois __. 78,090 | 71,352} 3,216; 3,522) 1 +27.9 | +131.9 | 52, 939 
Indiana 22, 693 21, 413 | 191 1, 089 +52.5 | +505.0 | , 590, 492 
Wisconsin 3, 94: 3, 231 148 564 +38.6 | +124.4 | 180, 386, 542 
Region VII | | 
Alabama 8, 455 7,910 | 74 | 471 +53.0 | +212.0 66, 658, 117 
Florida 11,800 | 11,228 | 479 | 93 | +7.4 | 4244.4 55, 625, 568 
Georgia , 358 5, 048 40! 270 +62. 6 276. 1 
Mississippi 3, 374 2, 756 71 547 | +68. 4 ~ 
South Carolina 1,814 1, 781 12 21 —2.9 3.1 
Tennessee 6, 568 6, 308 133 | 27 +22. 1 2 
Region VIII: | | | 
Iowa | 2,838 2, 618 149 71 | 38, 944 +25.9 |} +87.1 | 59, 501, 581 
Minnesota 3,157 | 2,885 | 137 135 | 45, 598 +83.2 | +103.0 5, 
Nebraska 639 532 11 | 96 7, 242 +27.5 +4.0 | 25 
North Dakota | 47 25 7 | 15 | 488 | +25.4/ —19.6 | 1 
South Dakota 217 | 197 4 16 2, 181 +.3 | +368.0 O85 
Region IX: } | 
Arkansas | 1,400 | 14 | 10 16, 400 +43.1 +85.8 | 29, 114, 737 
Kansas | 3, 080 118 161 47, 111 +74.8 +67. 1 54, 677, 166 
Missouri 8, 149 145 | 834 | 133, 9€ +96. 8 —1.3 160, 839, 181 
Oklahoma 3, 413 | 106 | 68 59, 206 | +141.1 | +237.7 | 46, 823, 883 
Region X: | | | 
Louis siana 5,775 128 109 | 91, 982 20. 8 +108.8 79, 305, 588 
New Mexico 93 1 l 1, 053 +17.7 +68. 5 | 9, 839, 541 
Texas 7, 794 | 260 0 104, 472 +56.8 | +255.5 | 151, 088,823 
Region XI: } 
Colorado 778 681 | 28 69 9, 847 —19.0 
Idaho 587 574 13 0 6, 858 a 
Montana. 450 450 (1) ( 5, 216 47.8 
Utah 264 243 18 3 5, 198 —38.8 
W yoming 32 25 4] 3 +79.3 
Region XII | 
Arizona 1, 14 0 1186. 1 
California 93,963 | 3,053 | 10,321 +10.3 
Nevada 5 3 4 —15.5 
Oregon 2, 128 654 +63. 2 
Washington 2, 292 74 170 —18. ¢ 
Territories: | 
Alaska 89 82 7 0 1, 353 —3.8 +19.5 7, 790, 628 
Hawaii 3 1 0 2 34 —26. 1 —89. 9 17, 559, 488 


1 Excludes New York because data not reported; 
Montana and Pennsylvania, which have no provi- 
sions for partial and part-total unemployment; and 
Rhode [sland and West Virginia, which have no 
provision for part-total unemployment. 

3 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks 





? Represents sum of balances at end of month in 
State clearing account, benefit payment account, 
and in State account in the Federal unemployment 
trust fund 


4 Excludes Connecticut for July; data not reported. 


Veterans’ Readjustment Allowances 

Although the average weekly num- 
ber of veterans receiving readjust- 
ment allowances continued to in- 
crease in July, the total amount paid 


was not as large as in June. Pay- 
ments are reported for weeks ended 


during the month, and July had only 
4 as compared with 5 in June. 

For the second month, Alaska re- 
ported no payments. Pennsylvania 
remained at the top of the list in the 
average weekly number receiving 
benefits and rose to the top in the 
total amount of benefits paid. Ex- 
penditures in each of nine jurisdic- 
tions—California, Illinois, Michigan, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Puerto Rico, Tennessee, and Texas— 


Table 7.—Nonagricultural placements, by 
State, July 1945 








War Manpower Com- | | Vot 
1. . eter- 
mission region and Total | Womer rang 
State _ 
Ae ES 1,014,327 |294, 272 | 100, 739 
Region I: 
Connecticut___-_- 3, 406 809 
Maine OE. 2, 294 499 
Massachusetts_____- 11,3 2, 738 
New Hampshire 1, 22 231 
Rhode Island l 711 
Vermont 2 137 
Region II: 
?) =z | 144,316 | 36,897 9, 234 
Region III: 
Delaware_._......... 2, 037 f 169 
New Jersey _........ 31,113 | 12,794 2, 355 
Pennsylvania ti 56,814) 1 7 5 3 
Region IV" 
District of Columbia 


Maryland Ba 
North Carolina____- 
Virginia a 0 
West Virginia. 10, 664 2 
Region V: 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Region VI: 
Illinois ‘ i 38, 640 | 11,5 3, 770 
Indiana 2 
Wisconsin__- 2 31,062 | 1 2, 636 
Region VII: 
Alabama. - 
Florida . 
Georgia . 25, 022 7 2, 398 
Mississippi 10, 609 1, 408 
ao nega 14, 45 5 5 
ennessee 20, 978 14 2, 604 
Re gion VIII: 
lowa ), 671 245 1, 288 
Minnesota 19, 641 f 2, 551 
Nebraska 5, 089 1, 52 626 
North Dak« 2 ] 
South Dakots 
Region IX: 
Arkansas-- 15, 778 2¢ 2, 046 
Kansas 0), 654 l 
Missouri 23 
Oklahoma 13, 398 2, 84 
Region X 
Louisiana 10, 222 
New Mexico 4, 547 








rs 
=e 
nw 
Nee 
bor 





tar 
Utah witht j, 341 
We I  onace ccane 1, 768 200 286 
Region XII 
Arizona o ° _ », 409 i 
California 102 » | 26, 207 
Nevada 3, 68 472 
Oregon __-_- 7 ----| 16,689 4, 527 2, O8( 
Washington. 27, 3 7, 5 


1 Includes placements of veterans of all wars. 
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are now more than $100,000 a month. 

In New York an average of 3,709 
veterans a week applied for allow- 
ances, more than the weekly average 
for any previous month. The State 
estimated that relatively few dis- 
charged’ veterans are filing claims al- 
though there has been a steady in- 
crease in the number reapplying for 
benefits after some period of employ- 
ment. 


Employment 
Service® 
Labor-Market Developments 


The civilian labor force rose to 53.8 
million persons in July as against 53.1 
million in June—chiefly because 800,- 
000 more teen-age boys and girls were 
working or looking for jobs. The 
boys accounted for four-fifths of the 
560 000 increase in the male labor 
force. The number of women in the 
labor force, on the other hand, re- 
mained at about the June level de- 
spite the entrance of about 350,000 
girls in the 14-19 age group. 

The number of employed workers 
rose to 52.7 million, 600,000 more 
than in June. “ Without the influx of 
students, however, there would have 
been a net decline of some 400,000 
employed adults in the 2 months after 
V-E day—in considerable contrast to 
the May-July pattern of previous 


* Data from Reports and Analysis Serv- 
ice, War Manpower Commission, and from 
published releases of other Government 
agencies. 


years. Most of the additional work- 
ers found jobs in nonfarm employ- 
ment, which rose by 550,000 to 43.5 
million. For the first time since 
March 1941, the number of employed 
women was less than in the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding 
year. 

About the same number of persons 
as in June were unemployed—1.1 
million. What small increase there 
was occurred in the age groups 20 and 
over. An increase of 1 million since 
V-E day in the number of women 
engaged in their own housework 
brought this group back to the levels 
of early 1944. 

In only 9 of the 164 chief labor- 

arket areas will more than 10 per- 
cent of the population be unemployed 
by October 15, the War Manpower 
Commission estimates. These 9 areas 
are in 8 States—Maine, New York, 
Michigan, Alabama, Florida, Kansas, 
California, and Oregon. Nine other 
areas, one of which is also in Cali- 
fornia, will have less than 4 percent 
unemployed and will actually expe- 
rience a shortage of labor for impor- 
tant jobs. These estimates are based 
on the expectation of cut-backs in 
munitions, military demobilization, 
withdrawal of women and older 
workers from the labor force, and the 
return to school of younger workers. 

The WMC estimates that cut-backs 
in war-production industries and an 
average monthly reduction of 600,000 
in the armed forces may bring unem- 
ployment to 6.2 million by December 
15, exclusive of the emergency war 


workers who will presumably soon 
leave the labor market. The largest 
reductions in force will occur in the 
munitions industries (metals, chem- 
icals, and rubber products), which 
may discharge 3.8 million workers by 
December. 

Plans have been made by the WMC 
to énroll 12,000 discharged veterans 
in medical and dental schools this 
fall. In addition to the increased 
need for physicians in this country, 
many American doctors will be 
needed in the liberated areas of 
Europe and China. 


Nonfarm Placements 


Nonfarm placements of 1 million 
persons in July were 3 percent less 
than in June but more than in any 
other month since January. Of the 
17 States which reported more place- 
ments than in June, only 5 had in- 
creases of more than 10 percent and 
9, less than 5 percent. The largest 
percentage decrease (34 percent) oc- 
curred in Michigan and the smallest 
(0.1 percent) , in South Dakota. 

The WMC made more than 100,000 
placements of veterans, almost nine- 
tenths of them World War II veter- 
ans. Sixteen percent of all place- 
ments in Wyoming and 13 percent 
in Michigan, Mississippi, and New 
Mexico were of veterans of this war; 
only New York reported as small a 
proportion as 5 percent. In general, 
veterans’ placements followed the 
pattern of all placements; about half 
were in unskilled jobs in manufac- 
turing industries. 





Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly Benefits in Force and Pay- 
ments Certified, July 1945 


At the end of July, monthly bene- 
fits totaling $24.2 million were in 
force for 1.3 million persons (table 2). 

The number of benefits awarded in 
July—almost 37,000—was less than 
in any month since February but still 
considerably above the volume of 
previous months and about 50 per- 
cent greater than in July 1944. The 
number of awards of primary and of 
wife’s benefits was about the same as 
in June, but decreases for all types of 
survivor benefits resulted in a 7-per- 
cent decrease in the total. 

The average family benefits in force 


for retired worker families were some- 
what higher at the end of July than 
at the end of December 1944 (see the 
May 1945 BuLuetin, p. 42). While 
recomputation of benefits to include 
wages for employment after entitle- 
ment to primary benefits contributed 
to this increase, the main factor was 
the higher average amount of bene- 
fits awarded during 1945 resulting 
from higher wage levels and an in- 
creased number of increment years 
used in computing the primary bene- 
fit amount. Survivor benefits, on the 
other hand, were affected by a large 
number of war-connected deaths in 
which the wage earner’s period of 
noncoverage while in the armed 


Table 1.—Estimated average family bene- 
fits in force, by type of family, July 31, 
1945 








Family classification of entitled bene- — 
ficiaries benefit 
ee me ere. | 
Retired worker families: | 
Male primary only- ---- RS A $24. 20 
Female primary only-_-.....-..------ 19. 40 
og eee 38. 00 
Primary and 1 child. -...........---- 35. 50 
Primary and 2 or more children. ---- | 44. 10 
Survivor families: | 
Widow (aged 65 or over) only_.-.---- | 20. 20 
Widow and 1 child._.....-.......-... | 34. 20 
Widow and 2 children SS tee 47.40 
Widow and 3 or more children-------| 50. 40 
ff eae | 12. 40 
OS ee ae | 23. 70 
3 children ct 1. calenageaml 35. 50 
4 or more children. ---.....---.------- 46. 10 
| 
13. 20 
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Table 2.— Monthly benefits in force ' in each payment status, actions effected during the month, and payments certified, by type of benefit, 
July 1945 


[Current month’s data corrected to Aug. 14, 1945] 























l | | 
Total | Primary | Wife’s Child’s | Widow's Widow’s current Parent’s 
Si ae Se aa Sees euiieineadai . s! tas 
Status of benefit and action | | | | | | | 
re | Num- | . Num- | | Num- Num- | ' Num- | » |Num-} ,. 
| Number Amount ber | Amount ber Amount | ber | Amount = Amount her Amount |"},,, | Amount 
_—— _ —___—— — —— —— ae = _ ——__—— _ — 
| | | | | 
In force as of June 30, 1945 1, 284, 679, $23, 606, 761) 519, 186/$12, 357, 934) 153, 521 $1, 937, 931) 378, 315)/$4, 692,331! 83, 007|\$1, 672, 764) 144, 923)$2, 870, 973 727| $74,828 
Current-payment status 1, 106, 002} 20, 162,831) 430,723) 10, 310, 626 132,155) 1, 680, 602) 348, 413) 4,324,073/ 81, 500) 1,642,415) 107, 597; 2,131,699) 5,614) 73,416 
Deferred-payment status 4, 983) 90, 462 2, 719 57, 799) 497 5, 766) 976) 12, 033 185 4, 077 10, 612 15 175 
Conditional-payment | | } | | | | 
status 173, 694; 3, 353, 468) 85,744) 1,989, 509 251, 563} 28, 926) 1, 322 36, 735 728, 662 98 1, 237 
Suspended | 144,085) 2,735,911) 75,229) 1, 694, 788) 201,512) 24,099 808 26, 640 526, 934 87 1, 090 
Frozen | 29, 609) 617, 557) 10, 515) 294, 721) 50, 051 4, 827 514 10, 095 201, 728 1] 147 
| | 
Actions during July 1945 | | | 
Benefits awarded | 36, 867 695, 673; 14, 028 354, 774 63, 10, 707) 134, 290 2, 516 50, 289 4, 61 90, 664 140 1, 780 
Entitlements terminated 3_| 8, 440 151, 774 2, 597 62, 430) 16, 2, 636 34, 666) 250 4, 933 1, 616 32, 742 40 540 
Net adjustments 4. | —121 5, 220) —85 3, 564) 8 1, 069) —13) —195 —3 325 —3 —50 
’ | | 
| | | 
| | 
In force as of July 31, 1945__._/1, 312, 985) 24, 155, 880) 530, 532) 12, 653, 842 1, 985, 851) 386, 394) 4, 793, 024) 85, 260) 1, 717, 925} 147,917] 2,929, 220) 5, 824 76, 018 
Current-payment status 1, 128, 103) 20, 609, 306) 440, 902) 10, 575, 642) 1, 725, 498! 351,905) 4, 361, 182} 83,711) 1, 686, 833) 110, 371) 2, 185, 456) 5, 721 74, 695 
Deferred-payment status __| 5, 042) 91,391) 2,714) 57, 348 5, 364 973) 11, 970} 183 3, 992) 695 12, 556 13 161 
Conditional-payment | | | | | | 
status | 179,840) 3,455,183) 86,916) 2,020,852) 21, 101| 254,989) 33, 516) 419, 872 1, 366) 27,100) 36,851 731, 208 90 1, 162 
Suspended | 149,351) 2,816, 494) 75,853) 1,710,184) 17,336 203, 285} 28,554) 357,703 843 16, 341| 26, 686 527, 966 79 1, 015 
Frozen a 30, 489) 638, 689) 11, 063 310, 668 3, 765 51, 7 4, 962) 62, 169} 523| 10, 759} + 10, on 203, 242 11 147 
| | | 
Payments certified in July ° ...|°23, 780, 286 al ieee lias | 1, 810, 501) lndeiisdiinessla 4, 696, 259| ——— -| 1, 762, 477|........| 2, 376, 192 79, 838 
| | | | | | 
1 Represents total benefits awarded after adjustment for subsequent changes 3 Benefits are terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to bene- 
in number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see foot- fits for the reasons specified in 1939 amendments, sec. 202. 
is 


note 3), cumulative from January 1940. 4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
? Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- of 1939 amendments, sec. 203 (a) and (b), and from other administrative actions. 

duction of fixed amount which is less than current month’s benefit. Benefit in 5 Distribution by type of benefit estimated; includes retroactive payments. 

deferred-payment status is one withheld entirely for a known period. Benefit 6 Includes $2,032,040 paid as lump-sum benefits under 1939 amendments (pay- 

in conditional-payment status is one withheld entirely for an indefinite period; able with respect to workers who died after December 1939, if no survivor could 

if previously in current or deferred-payment status, it is a suspended benefit; be entitled to monthly benefits for month in which worker died) and $964 paid 

otherwise it is a frozen benefit. as lump-sum benefits under 1935 act (payable with respect to workers who died 

prior to January 1940). 


forces reduced his average monthly Monthly Benefits for Which Pay- During the year, the relative number 


wage. Asa result, the average family ment Was Withheld as of June withheld decreased for each type of 
benefits in force for survivor families 30, 1945 benefit except widow’s and parent’s. 
changed very little between December . For these types there has been an 
and July. Of the 1.3 million monthly benefits almost continuous rise since 1940, but 


More than $21.7 million was certi- in force at the end of June, payments’ the proportion of benefits withheld as 
fied during July for monthly benefits, were being withheld on 179,000, or of the end of June was still less than 
an increase of 1.6 percent over the 27,000 more than a yearearlier. Asa 2 percent. 


June amount. Lump-sum certifica- proportion of the total benefits in The proportion of primary benefits 
tions totaled $2.0 million, 13 percent force, however, the number withheld in conditional or deferred-payment 
less than in June. decreased from 15.2 to 13.9 percent. status reached a high of 19 percent at 


Table 3.—Number and amount of monthly benefits in force in deferred or conditional-payment status,' by reason for withholding pay- 
ment and type of benefit, June 30, 1945 


[Corrected to Aug. 3, 1945] 


Total Primary W ife’s | Child’s Widow's | Widow’s current Parent’s 
Reason for withholding payment? | | } | | | Mont! 
Num- | Monthly | Num- | Monthly | Num- | Monthly| Num- | Monthly |Num- /Monthly| Num- |Monthly Num-|” ~y ” 
ber | amount ber | amount | ber amount ber amount | ber |amount/ ber | amount) ber |. ount 
— 
} } Soe Sarey CAE Ree Sere oe 4) ici 1 
Total . --|178, 677 | $3, 443, 930 | 88, 463 |$2, 047, 308 | 21,366 | $257,329 | 29,902 | $368,258 | 1,507 | $30,349 | 37,326 |$739, 274 113 $1, 412 
Failure to attend school regu- | | | | 
larly --| 4,137 50, 722 | 4,137] 50,722 
Employment of beneficiary ..|146, 444 | 3,030, 343 | 86,792 | 2,008,908 | 800 8,897 | 21,434 | 270,045 | 1,281 | 25,432 | 36,071 | 716,154 66 817 
Employment of primary bene- | | | | } | | } | 
ficiary on whose wages benefit | } | } 
is based 22, 528 268, 954 20, 275 244, 528 2,253 | 24,426 | 
Failure to have care of an en- } } } 
titled child | 724 13, 623 | | 724 13, 623 
Previous payment of lump-sum | } | | 
attainment claim | 582 17, 035 391 12, 905 | 99 | 1, 701 4| 61 86 2, 331 1 23 l 14 
Payee not determined ast 1, 186 14, 558 86 1, 882 9 | 114} 1,038; 11,536 | 15 | 278 | 36 726 2 22 
All other ERIE: 3, 076 48,695 | 1,194 23, 523 | 183 | 2, 089 1, 036 | 11, 468 125] 2,308 494 8, 748 44 559 














! For explanation of each payment status see table 2, footnote 2. for withholding are reported simultaneously, the case is classified under the first 
. 2 As provided under secs. 203 and 907 of the amended act except for the reason listed reason. In all other instances in which 2 or more reasons apply, the first 
payee not determined,”’ in which case benefit payments are accrued pending reported reason is the reason recorded. 
determination of guardian or other appropriate payee. When 2 or more reasons . 
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the end of October 1943 and has been 
decreasing since then, except during 
the second quarter of both 1944 and 
1945. Wife’s benefits have followed a 
similar pattern. For widow’s current 
benefits, the proportion in conditional 
or deferred-payment status reached a 
peak in November 1944 and has been 
decreasing slowly since then. The 
proportion of child’s benefits withheld 
fluctuates during the year, rising 
highest during the summer months 
because of vacation employment; the 
peak has been passed, however, since 
for each of the first 6 months of 1945 
the proportion of benefits withheld 
was lower than a year earlier. 

Most of the benefits withheld be- 
cause of employment or failure to at- 


tend school are in conditional-pay- 
ment status, since withholding is for 
an indefinite period. In some cases 
deductions are made retroactively to 
make up for earlier months when 
payments were not withheld or as a 
penalty for failure to report promptly 
that benefits should be withheld. .In 
such cases the benefits are in de- 
ferred-payment status until the cor- 
rect amount has been withheld. 


The distribution by reason for with- 
holding benefits is about the same as 
at earlier dates. Employment of the 
beneficiary accounted for 98 percent 
of the primary benefits withheld, 97 
percent of the widow’s current bene- 
fits, 85 percent of the widow’s bene- 


fits, and 72 percent of the child’s bene- 
fits. Employment of the primary ben- 
eficiary was the reason for withhold- 
ing 95 percent of the wife’s benefits 
and 8 percent of the child’s benefits. 
Failure to attend school regularly was 
recorded as the reason for withhold- 
ing 14 percent of the child’s benefits. 
If a child who is working in covered 
employment and is not attending 
school reports both facts simultane- 
ously, failure to attend school regu- 
larly is recorded as the reason for 
withholding payments. Otherwise, 
the recorded reason is the one re- 
ported first. Probably both reasons 
would apply to a large proportion of 
the children whose payments are 
withheld for either reason. 





Social and Economic Data 


Social Security and 
Other Income 
Payments 


Total income payments in July, 
$13.6 billion, were about 1 percent be- 
low the June level (table 2). The 
decline in compensation of employees 
was responsible for this decrease, 
since payments were larger for all 
other major groups. The largest rel- 
ative increase in any single income 
classification, the 5-percent rise in 
social insurance and related pay- 
ments, was caused by the continuing 
growth in the volume of veterans’ 
benefits and the sharp upturn in un- 
employment insurance benefits. 

Compensation of employees, 1 per- 
cent less than in June, reflected the 
drop in wages in the two components 
which had increased so rapidly dur- 
ing the war period—manufacturing 
and government pay rolls. The sharp 
drop in factory wages was largely re- 
sponsible for the fact that estimated 
wages paid in covered employments 
were $130 million less than in June. 
The decline in government pay rolls 
was due primarily to the usual sea- 
sonal drop in wages and Salaries paid 
in public education, a decrease which 
this year resulted in a net decline in 
total government pay rolls since mili-. 
tary pay rolls remained relatively 
stable. 


Social Insurance and Related Pro- 
grams 


Payments in July under the selected 
programs in table 1 amounted to $144 
million, about two-thirds of all social 
insurance and related payments. 
Compared with July 1944, payments 
had increased by almost $48 million, 
with benefits under the veterans’, old- 
age and survivors insurance, and 
State unemployment compensation 


> 


programs accounting for $43 million 
of the total rise. While payments un- 
der all other programs, except under 
the Rhode Island cash sickness pro- 
gram, were larger than a year earlier, 
the increases were smaller, both rela- 
tively and absolutely, than in previous 
years. 

Monthly retirement and disability 
payments of $89 million were more 
than one-fourth above the July 1944 
levels, with the $15-million increase in 
payments to veterans accounting for 
the bulk of the increase. Since July 
1944, the number of disabled and aged 


Chart 1.—Income payments to individuals, January 1929-July 1945+ 
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veterans receiving benefits has in- 
creased by 360,000. The number of 
persons in families receiving monthly 
retirement benefits under old-age and 
survivors insurance approximated 
600,000, about 130,000 more than in 


July 1944; payments of $13 million 
represented a $3-million rise. The 
growth in the number of beneficiaries 
under the railroad and civil-service 
retirement systems was less rapid 
than for the old-age and survivors in- 


surance and veterans’ programs, and 
the effect of the increase in payments 
under these programs on the total rise 
in payments was relatively minor 
Monthly survivor benefits of $24 
million were received by 571,000 bene- 


Table 1.—Selected social*insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1936-45 


{In thousands; data corrected to Sept. 6, 1945] 


















































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs ” — : 
} 
Monthly retirement and disability Survivor benefits 
benefits ! 
Calendar year ns M hly I 8 RI : 1 . 
and month Total onthly 4ump-sum Isla p 
_ Civil ” pane pamenemeg - a ae ae I 
Social ~ = Serv- | Veter- ; : pence ( a 
Secu- Retire ice ans Ad- Social Rail- Veter- | Social Rail- | Civil ince I ur 
rity Com- minis- road : road | Service : ce 
; ment : : ecu- > ans Ad-| Secu- > . tior 
Act Act mis- tration 5 rity Re tire- minis- rity —- Com- s A 
sion mel! . : men mis- 
. Act Act tration Act? Act 3 sion 4 
Number of beneficiaries 
1944 | 
July | 466.7 160. 2 79.7 833.9 | 403.2 4.3 339.0] 11.9 1.4 0.9 4.4 7. 
August 475.6 160. 7 80. 1 854. 7 411.1 4.3 4.1 14.2 1.7 1.2 4.2 7 2 
September... $82. 2 161.2 80.9 875. 6 421.8 4.3 50. 9 14. 2 1.6 1.2 7 
October 492.3 162. 1 82. 2 901.4 434.4 1.3 8.7 15. 5 1.6 1.2 8 8 
Novem ber 500. 6 162. 8 83.2 929. 6 445.7 1.3 64.7 14.6 1.5 1.5 9 } 
December 08. 7 163. 5 83.9 055.7 454.3 1.3 2.7 13.0 1.4 1.4 f 74 2 
1945 
January 163.9 84.8 982. 3 i 380. 9 15.4 l 1 7 1.4 8 2 ) 
February 164. 9 85.4 | 1,008.1 4.2 386. 3 15. 4 1.4 1 3. 4 j 8 
March l 165. 5 86.0 | 1,037.8 4.3 405 18.7 2. 2.8 3.8 2 2 
April 8.4 166. 0 86.6 | 1,070.3 } 459 17.0 1.9 2.0 3.7 . ] 
May 570. 6 166. 4 87.3 | 1,105.6 4.3 00.9 18 2.2 2.3 4.4 7.2 8 
June 582. 0 167.1 §8.0 | 1,144.2 4.4 7 17.0 1.{ 2.0 4. 7.1 29. 4 8 
July 595. 3 167.8 88.8 | 1,194.3 16.5 4.4 14.7 1.7 2.0 4.7 6.4 s 
4 mount of bencfit 
1936... .. : $683 : 992 ; , $4, 062 
1937 40, 001 144 ( 0 | $1,278 4,401 ts4 2 2 
1938. . 69, 60 96, TOE oe 101, 492 10, 478 $ 4, 604 i( 78 
1939 1, 043, 089 ‘ 107, 282 1,451 | 109,192 | 13, 89¢ 4, 952 29, 298 
1940... 1, 188, 702 | $21,074 114, 166 784 1, 448 105,696 | 11,736 2, 497 S10 t s l 
1941 1, O85, 485 55,141 119,912 54 ] ‘ 11, «% 13, 328 421 6, 170 } 1,02 7 
1942 1, 130, 721 80, 305 122, SOF 702 6 111, 1% 15, 038 4,114 6, 108 20 s4 268 
1943. 921, 463 97, 257 25, 795 7 1, 704 116,1 17, 830 60 7, 344 4, SEA $2 7 
1944 1,119,688 | 119,009 | 129, 707 2 ], 7¢ ] 02 | 22,1 6, 591 St 4,784 5, 2, 38 82 
1944 
July 6, 53€ 41, § 6, 364 {7 ge 1, GFE 7 168 99 4 9 
August 6, D0€ 4( 9 f , 148 }2, £47 1, 968 6 712 47t 2 1, S08 8 
September 6, 549 6,7 151 004 1, 962 €02 O84 98 2 4, 24¢ 
October 6, GFE 7,012 147 l 38 2, 128 70 708 { 1 | 
November 6, 673 7,172 147 12, 924 043 3 827 68 i 8 
December 6, 788 7, 237 147 13, 813 1, Sot 98 69. 5 | ( 2 ) 
1945 
January 6, 856 16, Of 7, £07 S91 2, 188 $9 830 71 2 2 
February 6, 810 16, 971 7, 708 i $04 2, 181 } 788 19 oH 8 
March... 6,962 | 49, 63! 8, 004 14 16,042 | 2,634 764 | 1,257 88 242 ‘ 
A pril 6,974 50, 20¢ §&, 297 151 18, 4&{ 2 { 748 G68 ( Ss 
May 7,119 51, 950 8, 478 147 2 874 1, 102 438 j ‘ 
June 7, 137 54,804 8, 7 152 2, 34¢ 71 95¢ + 460 S 2 
July 7,220 ™ 57, 200 8, 77 148 649 928 47( 470 2 5 
1 Old-age retirement benefits under all acts, disability retirement benef § Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payme 
under the Railroad Retirement and Civil Service Retirement Acts, and disal mount of such 
payments to veteran *For the per . ‘ August 1939, d 
? Primary and wife’s benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaric workers at age 65 totaling $9.9 million, which are 
Partly estimated 10 Payments for burial of deceased veterat 
’ Age and disability annuitants and pensioners as of 20th of month. Payment Number represents average weekly number of beneficiari A s 
represent amounts certified, minus cancellations. Widows receiving bot! IY ler State unemployment compensation and Rhode Island y 
vivor and death-benefit annuities are counted twice, but 2 or more i d 1 laws adjusted for voided benefit checks; mont! t t 


sharing 1 death 
vivors include 
month death-be 


4 Retirement : 


survivor electior 
under the Natic 


ynal Defense 





-benefit annuity are counted as 1. Monthly payments to sur- 
annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and 12- 
nefit annuities to widows and next of kin. 

und disability benefits include survivor benefits under joint and 
1s; not adjusted for suspension of annuities of persons re¢ 
Acts of June 28, 1940, and Jan. 24, 1942 








principally from civil-service retirement and disability fund but also include pay- 
ments from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement and disability funds 
administered by Civil Service Commission. Monthly retirement payments 
include accrued an s to date of death paid to survivors. Refunds to em- 
ployees leaving t are not included, but are summarized in table 3. 

§ Veterans’ pensi i om pensation. 

* Widow’s, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated 

’ Payments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans. 






Data under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act aré 4 
unemployed veterans only and exclude payments to self-e! 
data exclude Alaska prior to May 1945. 

2 Number represents average number of 
ployment in a 14-day registration period. 
payments and recoveries of overpayment 

Payments to individuals: amounts 
Railroad Retirement Acts (including 
Unemployment Insurance Act; dist 
Civil Service Commission and Veterans A¢ 

ued by State agencies, under State unem) 
Island sickness co 
ment Act. 

4 Preliminary estimate. 
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ficiaries under the veterans’ program, Table 2.—Income payments to individuals, by specified period, 1936-45 ' 
- ise i 7 — 
a 91 percent ee in payments and a [In millions; data corrected to Sept. 6, 1945] 
68-percent rise in the number of bene- ey eae pS" Sat te - 
ficiaries as compared with July 1944 | | we rer es ae 
levels. The increase in average pay- | | Compen-| ——- Divi- |____ | pont 
: alendar year and | sation of | an dends | : od tag . 
ments under this program reflects month | Total? | employ- | Sean | and wads | faut ro | es 
; : | | SE e Le , (sD ) - e ay- Ps 
both statutory increases in benefit | = | royalties interest | relief | relief § | ments § 
rates and a shift in the beneficiary | | a 
load, which now includes a larger pro- _ 1936 $40, 027 $13,003 | $9,785 | $2,155 | $672 | $955 
‘ : va 1937... 44, 689 14, 162 ‘ 1, 639 836 1, 020 
portion of cases receiving benefits at 1938__ 40, 845 12369} 8,233] 2094| 1,008] 1,529 
the relatively high World War II rate. 1939 43, 870 13, 441 8, 891 1,870} 1,071 1,616 
: , 1940 48, 218 14, 313 9, 175 1, 578 1, 097 1, 801 
Under the old-age and survivors in- 1941 60, 262 18, 599 9, 761 1, 213 1, 112 1,744 
‘ane 1942 79, 970 23, 933 9,771 | 586 1, 061 1, 844 
surance program, $8.8 million was 1943 101, 813 7,161 | 10,389 57 940 1,703 
paid to 547,000 beneficiaries; the in- 14 112, 043 28,017 | 11,195 |--------.- 944) 1,970 , 
crease in benefits and beneficiaries 
2 July 9, 379 7 935 |_ 
since July 1944 was about the same, Ausust 33} 228) ool) jel ie 231 
; September... _.._.-- 13, 011 9, 346 2, 237 ot 78 168 234 
38 percent in total benefits and 36 October. 13,178 | 9, 398 2) 341  S seameatee 79 171 237 
percent in number of beneficiaries. November 13, 291 9, 446 2, 395 > ae 79 175 238 
— Jece > 3, 37 53 : 54 | 7 
The number of persons receiving sur- P°em>er | Se —— ” pa ” sas - 
vivor payments under the railroad re- 1945 
tirement program—4,400—has_ re- a 9, 589 2, 472 80 185 241 
. : ‘ebruary 9, 625 , 608 187 243 
mained relatively stable over the past March > 9 621 Sasi 4 194 244 
EE act cae aaculai 9, 545 2, 491 80 195 249 
year. NING t tedtabeecaake 3, 53 9, 486 | 2, 504 81 202 253 
Unemployment insurance payments = June__.___.______---- 92] 9,520] 2, 493 81 209 257 
July 3,563 | 9,435 2, 494 81 219 259 


totaled almost $18 million; a year ear- 
lier the total’ was $4.4 million. The 
increase was due to the $10-million 
rise in payments under the State un- 
employment compensation program 
and to the fact that payments under 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, 
which this July amounted to $3.5 mil- 
lion, were not in effect a year ago. 
Payments under the State unemploy- 
ment compensation programs re- 
flected an increase in benefit rates in 
several States as well as the increase 
in compensable claims. The average 
weekly number of beneficiaries in July 
was 182 percent greater than a year 
earlier, while payments increased 230 
percent. 

Under the Rhode Island cash sick- 
ness program, about 6,400 benefici- 
aries received an estimated $470,000. 
Throughout 1945, the number of 
beneficiaries and total payments un- 
der this program have been less than 
in the comparable months of 1944. 

The 1.1 million beneficiaries receiv- 
ing monthly retirement or survivor 
payments under the Social Security 
Act in July represent some 706,000 
families. The 261,000 beneficiaries 


receiving monthly retirement, disa- 
bility, or survivor payments under the 
railroad and civil-service retirement 
systems are approximately equal to 
the number of families receiving such 
payments, since these programs do 
not provide supplementary payments 











1 Compensation of employees; entrepreneurial in- 
come, net rents, and royalties; and dividends and 
interest adjusted for seasonal variation. 

2 Includes veterans’ bonus; July payments were 
$43 million. 

3 Wage and salary payments minus deductions for 
employee contributions to social insurance and re- 
lated programs. Includes industrial pensions, pay- 
ments to the armed forces, and, beginning with 
February 1944, mustering-out pay. 

‘ Earnings of persons employed by NYA, WPA, 
and CCC, 

5 Payments to recipients under 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance, value of 
food stamps under food stamp plan, and farm sub- 
sistence payments. 


for wives and children of disabled 
workers and since monthly benefits 
are paid to only one survivor of a 
deceased annuitant. The 1.8 million 
beneficiaries under the veterans’ pro- 
gram represented about 1.6 million 
families. 


Civil-Service Refunds 


Refunds to Federal employees who 
left the service after 1942 have in- 
creased during the five semiannual 
periods shown in table 3. This may 
indicate an upward trend in the num- 
ber of employees who have left Fed- 
eral employment, faster processing of 
a backlog of applications for refunds, 
or a combination of the two. 

During January-June 1945, $35.9 
million was refunded to 458,300 for- 
mer employees, increases of 34 and 
3.3 percent from the amount and 
number in the preceding 6-month pe- 


6 Payments of old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, Federal, State, and local retire- 
ment, workmen’s compensation, State unemploy- 
ment compensation, railroad unemployment insur- 
ance, veterans’ pensions and compensation, and, 
beginning with September 1944, readjustment allow- 
ances to unemployed veterans. 

7 Government portion of payments to dependents 
of members of the armed forces; portion deducted 
from military pay included under compensation of 
employees as part of military pay rolls. 

Source: U. 8S. Department of Comerce, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


riod, and of 134 and 76 percent from 
the corresponding figures for the first 
6 months of 1944. 


Table 3.—Number and amount of civil- 
service refunds, by specified period, 
1943-45 ' 


[In thousands] 






















| Refunds 
Period | 
| Number Amount 
Bc ckdantinntonminnncaaaens 204.3 | $10, 809 
January-June-_.....-.--.---- | 72.4 | " 
July-December. ..........-- | 131.9 6, 571 
7 a 704. 2 42, 156 
January-June...........---- 260.3 | 15, 355 
July-December... ......----- 443.8 | 26, 801 
1945, January-June_.......-.-- 458.3 35, 882 
OES ESE | 83. 1 5, 798 
OS aE 87.8 | 6, 502 
Bates sat icaiei 83.6 | 6, 521 
BS PSP | 66.6 5, 393 
anit siieniole | 62.1 5. 108 
a -| 75.1 6, 560 








1 Refunds principally from civil-service retire- 
ment and disability fund, but also include payments 
from Canal Zone and Alaska Railroad retirement 
and disability funds administered by Civil Service 
Comrnission. 
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Financial and 
Economic Data 


This month the table on social in- 
surance taxes has been expanded to 
include contributions under the three 
retirement and disability programs 
administered by the Civil Service 
Commission—the Federal civil-serv- 
ice, the Canal Zone, and the Alaska 
Railroad retirement systems. Data 
on these three programs, which in- 
clude almost all Federal employees 
covered by Federal contributory re- 
tirement systems, are reported regu- 
larly in the monthly series on bene- 
fits and beneficiaries under selected 
social insurance and related pro- 
grams, carried in this section of the 
BULLETIN under the heading “Social 
Security and Other Income Pay- 
ments.” In July, the contributions 
under these three programs totaled 
$272 million, the highest amount on 
record. The Federal Government’s 
contribution—$246.4 million—was 26 
percent higher than in July 1944, em- 
ployee contributions of $24.4 million 
were 2 percent higher, while that of 


Table 4.—Average indexes of industrial 
production, wage earners, wage-earner 
pay rolls, and Federal insurance contri- 
butions, by quarter, 1942-45 


[Corrected to Aug. 31, 1945] 








[ 
Federal 
Index | Index | insur- 
of in- | Index | ofwage-| ance 
Year and quarter dustrial of wage | earner | contri- 
produc- earners’; pay butions? 
tion! rolls? | (in mil- 
| lions) 
es - — -—_|——_- 
1942 
es 180 142. 5 q, 
Second |} 191} 149.0 5 
Third | 206 | 158.6 5 
Fourth s nal 220 | 166.0 | 4 | 
| | 
1943 
First _ 228 171.6 | 307.7] 310.7 
Second 238 174.6 326. 5 | 333. 2 
Third om 245 178. 1 337.5 | 318.8 
Fourth 245 178. 6 349.9 | 290. 5 
1944 | 
First. , . 239 | 
Second 236 | 
Third ‘ 234 
Fourth 232 | 
| 
1945 | 
First on ‘s 231; 159.3 328. 4 3361.4 
Second 225 151.7 306. 0 (4) 


1 Based on unadjusted monthly index of Federal 
Reserve Board: 1935-39100. 

? Based on BLS unadjusted monthly index of week- 
ly wages and wage-earner pay rolls in manufacturing 
industries; 1939100. 

IC ontributions shown for quarter are based on 
wages earned in that quarter, but contributions are 
actually collected in the following quarter. Thus 
$361.4 million was collected in the second quarter of 
we 4 but was based on earnings in the first quarter 
1) 

‘ Not available. 


the District of Columbia, $1.2 million, 
was 5 percent less. 

Federal insurance contributions 
were $61.5 million in July; this 
amount, which was 19 percent greater 
than July 1944 contributions, raised 
the total for the first 7 months of 
1945 a little above the level of con- 
tributions in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1944. Federal unemployment 
tax collections of $3 million were 


slightly larger than in July 1944, and 
the total for the first 7 months of this 
year also somewhat exceeded collec- 
tions in January—July 1944. States 
collected $173 million in unemploy- 


ment contributions, slightly more 
than in July a year earlier, but the 
7-month total for this year was 8 


percent below the amount collected 
in January-July 1944. 
Though the total amounts of Fed- 


Table 5.—Federal insurance contributions and Federal unemployment taxes, by internal 
revenue collection district, April-June 1945 and fiscal year 1944-45' 


[In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1944-45 





Internal revenue collection 


| April-June 1945 
| 
























































district in— Insurance Unem- 
Total econtribu- | ployment Tota! 
| tions? taxes 3 
Total $377, 195. $360, 557.8 | $16, 637. 2 |$1, 494, 422.5 $1, 309, 914. 1 84, 508. 4 

Alabama_- % “15 080 7 13, 243. 8 1, 836. 6 
Arizona 1. 5 3, 109. 5 *2, 072 1, 037.5 
Arkansas 5.4 : 2 3, 797.2 *424.0 
California (2 districts) 8.4 j 115, 260. 5 14, 993. 1 
Colorado 2.4 6, 162.8 772.3 
Connecticut 4 *26, 857 
Delaware 5 | 13, 396. 4 
Florida s 10, 83 
Georgia 4 13, 510.8 
Hawaii 6 *2, 663. 2 
Idaho 10.5 *2, 111 
Illinois (2 districts) 1, 643.8 106, 728 
Indiana 127.3 24, 424. 4 
Iowa 83. 2 ), 599 
Kansas 55. 1 *7, 721 
Kentucky 54.8 8, 808 
Louisiana 83.4 11, 472. 4 
Maine | 27.7 *5, 972 
Maryland (including District 

of Columbia) 5, 862. 1 154.3 *21, O4¢ 47.1 
Massachusetts 14, 126.1 368. 6 *49, 729 *6, 653.3 
Michigan 28, 575.9 26,896.7 | 1,679.2 | *97, 383 14, 163.8 
Minnesota 5, 204. 8 4,974. 4 230. 4 18, 241 2, 491.4 
Mississippi | 883.7 859. 8 23.9 | 3, 307.8 *434.9 
Missouri (2 districts) 8, 863.3 8, 510.0 | 353.3 | 31, 062 4, 385. 7 
Montana 408. 6 397.8 10.8 } 1, 557 *159. 1 
Nebraska 1,5 2 1, 543.0 | 49.2 807. ( 749. 1 
Nevada | 223. 5 | 220. 4 3.1 784. 9 °73. 1 
New Hampshire 815.5 790. 0 25. 5 019.9 *402. 1 
New Jersey (2 districts) | 13,951.4 | 13,277.9 673. 5 *47, 330. 313.3 
New Mexico 307.6 309. 7 4-—2.0 1, 696. 4 *124.1 
New York (6 districts) 8. 5 4, 678.9 254, 089. 4 35, 887.5 
North Carolina 4 | 145. 1 16, 862. 1 *2, 253.6 
North Dakota La i | 8.1 883. 4 *81.1 
Ohio (4 districts) 0} | 1,111.0 *87, 280.8 12, 791.3 
Oklahoma 9 | 90.8 9, 499 *], 252.9 
Oregon . 6 4 —93.0 12, 530. 6 1, 781.9 
Pennsylvania (3 districts) .3 2, 166. 4 *125, 357. 5 *17, 981.3 
Rhode Island 44 28.7 *8, 675.8 *1, 273.7 
South Carolina 4} 25.7 6, 457. 2 *687.8 
South Dakota 6 | 2.7 1, 101.0 *98. 0 

j 

Tennessee 3, 695. 0 | 109. 5 | 12, 997.8 1, 766.6 
Texas (2 districts) } 8, 773. 5 | | 185.4 | 31, 686.3 4, 528.7 
Utah 741.6 15.3 *2, 833 *329. 2 
Vermont 485.8 | 10.9 *1, 782.7 *233. 3 
Virginia | 3, 626. 0 a3 6 | 229.3 12, 912.9 1, 895.0 
Washington (including Alaska) 6, 113. 1 5, 9 | 227.1 22, 636 , 024. 4 
West Virginia | 2, 615.7 = 3 56. 4 9, 345 *1, 340.6 
Wisconsin 7, 445. 7 7, 4 9 233.8 30, 147.9 26, 468. 7 3, 679. 2 
Wyoming 244.1 | 1 10.0 1, 016. 6 *914 102.3 

*Less than in preceding fiscal year. lax effective Jan. 1, 1937, payable t mployers 


1 Data are based on warrants covered by the Book- 
keeping and Warrants Division of the Treasury 
Department and therefore differ slightly from tax 
receipts in table 6, which is based on the Daily 
Statement of the U. S. Treasury. Amounts listed in 
this table represent collections made in internal 
revenue districts in the respective States and cov- 
ered into Treasury. The amount received by a 
particular district does not necessarily represent 
taxes paid with respect to employment within the 
State in which that district is located. 


amon 
3 Tax effective Jan. 1, 1936, payable by employers 


only. Amounts Fy into State unemployment 
funds not included. 

‘ Represents bookkeeping adjustment made in 
the last quarter. For collections in the entire fiscal 


year, see the last column. 
Source: Treasury Department, 
counts. 
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eral insurance contributions and 
Federal unemployment taxes were 
larger in the fiscal year 1944-45 than 
in 1943-44, collections by internal rev- 
enue districts showed a decrease in 
Federal insurance contributions in 16 
States and of Federal unemployment 
tax collections in 24 States (table 5). 
The largest decreases occurred in the 
heavily industrialized States of Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Michigan, New 
Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 

Appropriations to the Social Secu- 
rity Board for grants to States and 
estimated costs of benefit payments 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance total $787 million for 1945-46, or 
11 percent more than in the past fiscal 
year (table 7). The $463 million ap- 
propriated in July under the Labor- 
Federal Security Appropriation Act of 
1946 for grants to States represents 
increases of 5 percent for the public 
assistance programs and of 7 percent 
for administrative costs of State un- 
employment compensation programs. 
The increase in the appropriation for 
costs of unemployment compensation 
administration does not show up in 
the figures in table 7, because the 
1944-45 appropriation of $34 million 
includes $4.4 million transferred from 
the War Manpower Commission; a 
similar transfer has been authorized 
for 1945-46, and will be included in 
the appropriation figure as soon as 
the transfer is made. 

Budget estimates for old-age and 
Survivors insurance  benefits—$301 
million—represent a rise of 26 per- 
cent from the preceding year’s level, 
as compared with a 30-percent in- 
crease between 1943-44 and 194445. 

Expenditures under Board pro- 
grams were $68.4 million in July, of 
which 63 percent went for grants to 
States and 34 percent for old-age and 
survivors insurance benefit payments. 
July expenditures were 4 percent 
higher than in July 1944, primarily 
because of a 39-percent increase in 
old-age and survivors’ benefit pay- 
ments; expenditures for grants to 
States were 8 percent less. Grants 
to States in the fiscal year 1944-45 
were less than in 1943-44 for each of 
the 8 programs shown in table 8 ex- 
cept services for crippled children. 
The majority of States under each 
program participated in the decrease. 
Such increases as did occur in a few 
States under each program were rel- 
atively small; for 13 of the 16 States 
with larger old-age assistance grants 


Table 6.—Contributions and taxes under selected social insurance and related programs, 
by specified period, 1943-45 


{In thousands] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor | 


| U nemployment insurance programs 











programs 
— | | | J 
Period Federal Federal | Taxes on | State un- | Poderal Beieet 
insurance civil- | carriers employ- | er @ he 
| contribu- | service con-| and their | ment con- aoa a a cea ge 
tions ! | tributions? | employees | tributions $ | —_— [tributions 
| 
Fiscal year: | | | | 
1943-44. — ---| $1, 292, 122 $445, 951 $267, 065 | $1, 353, 272 $179, 909 | $121, 518 
1944-45. __ r 1, 309, 919 | 486, 719 285,038 | 1, 251, 958 | 184, 544 131, 993 
1944 
July. - | 51, 751 | 221, 045 1, 395 | 172, 482 2, 948 | 57 
August _- | 293, 279 | 23, 560 14,182 | 160,332 | 11, 727 | 1,099 
September. | 3,814 | 24, 592 56, 936 | 4, 369 | 666 | 33, 105 
October ° 55, 427 | 23, 305 1, 464 169, 221 | 3, 160 | 48 
November aot 267, 340 24, 098 | 14, 414 | 143, 760 | 11, 154 1,110 
December a 3,974 | 24, 226 | 55, 235 | 5, 809 | 919 | 31, 761 
1945 | | 
January ---. Se 33, 275 | 24, 230 | 1, 156 | _ 093 | 13, 232 31 
February - -- 222, 056 } 24, 707 4, 679 | 127, 303 | 114, 251 | 724 
March | 17,640} 23,846 65, 484 5, 162 | 9, 729 | 31, 471 
April | 41, 157 26, 498 1, 465 158, 365 | 2, 845 | 359 
May 315, 615 24, 808 | 8, 587 167, 886 12, 337 2, 215 
June 4, 591 21, 803 | 60, 041 5, 085 | 1, 575 | 30, 013 
July. - 61,501 | * 271,976 | 1, 478 | 173, 108 2, 998 50 
| | 


} 








1 Represents contributions of employees and em- 
ployers in employments covered by old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance. 

2 Represents employee and Government contribu- 
tions to the civil-service, Canal Zone, and Alaska 
Railroad retirement and disability funds; in recent 
years Government contributions are made in July 
for the entire fiscal year. 

* Represents contributions plus penalties and in- 
terest collected from employers, and contributions 
from employees in 3 States, deposited in State clear- 
ing accounts. Includes amounts transferred from 
State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


account in the Federal unemployment trust fund. 
Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 
29, 1945. 

‘Represents taxes paid by employers under the 
Federal Unemployment Tax Act. 

5 Represents July contributions of $24.4 million 
from employees, and contributions for fiscal year 
1945-46 of $246.4 million from the Federal Govern- 
ment and of $1.2 million from the District of Colum- 
bia for certain District government employees. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, 
unless otherwise noted. 


Table 7.—Federal appropriations and expenditures under programs administered by 
the Social Security Board, by specified period, 1944-46 


{In thousands] 





Item 


| Fiscal year 1944-45 














Total __- 
Administrative expenses 
Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board 4 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
Department of the Treasury 5 
Grants to States_- 
Old-age assistance-_- 
Aid to dependent children 
Aid to the blind : 
Unemployment compensation administration 


Benefit payments, old-age and survivors insurance 




















| 
‘ | 
Expendi- Expendi- 
Appropria- tures Appropria- tures 
tions? | through tions? | through 
|} July? | July? 
a =m Epeennens SEeNETS an 
$709,659 | $65,771 | $787,015 | 
"95,611; 2,403 | 23, 015 | 
25, 446 | 1, 788 22, 870 
165 | 12 | 145 8 
} (6) | 603 | (8) 762 
| 444,214| 46,738 463, 000 | 42, 891 
} 30, 555 28, 952 
| 409, 800 5, 571 431, 000 4,471 
1,010 | 676 
| 7 34, 414 9, 602 | 32, 000 8, 972 
| | 9301, 000 23, 139 


8 239, 834 16, 630 





1 Excludes war emergency programs. 

2 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations 
for preceding fiscal year. Appropriation for admin- 
istrative expenses for 1944-45 includes overtime pay; 
for 1945-45, excludes overtime pay. 

3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of 
appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

4 Represents appropriations and expenditures for 
salaries and some miscellaneous items; excludes 
other miscellaneous expenditures of the Board made 
from Federal Security Agency appropriations. 
Includes amounts expended by the Board in ad- 
ministration of old-age and survivors insurance, 
reimbursed from old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund to general fund of Treasury. 

5 Represents amounts expended by Treasury in 


administering title II of the Social Security Act and 
the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reim- 
bursed from old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund to general fund of Treasury. 

6 Not available because not separated from appro- 
priations for other purposes. 

TIncludes $4,417,892 transferred from War Man- 
power Commission as reimbursement for expendi 
tures for employment office facilities and services. 

8 Represents actual payments during 1944-45 from 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

* Represents estimated expenditures as shown in 
1945-46 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1945-46 
budget (appropriations); Daily Statement of the U. S. 
Treasury (expenditures). 
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in 194445, for example, the increases 
were less than 20 percent. 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
Trust Fund 


Receipts of the fund in July con- 
sisted entirely of the $61.5 million 
appropriated. Expenditures totaled 
$25.6 million, consisting of $23.1 mil- 
lion in benefit payments and $2.5 mil- 


lion reimbursed to the Treasury 
for administrative expenses. Benefit 
payments were the highest reported 
this year, 4 percent above the June 
amount and 39 percent above July 
1944 payments. The excess of in- 
come over outgo raised total assets to 
$6,649 million, a growth of 21 per- 
cent since July 1944. Since no in- 
vestments were made during the 


month, security holdings remained at 
$6,546 million, bearing an average 
interest rate of 2.127 percent as com- 
pared with 2.195 percent a year 
earlier. 


Unemployment Trust Fund 


States withdrew $14.9 million for 
benefit payments in July, 80 percent 
more than in June and the highest 


Table 8.—Federal grants to States under the Social Security Act: Checks issued by the Treasury Department in the fiscal years 1943-44 


and 1944-45 


{In thousands] 
























Federal Security Agency 


Fiscal year 1944-45 





Department of 












































Fiscal year Public 
State 1943-44, total Social Security Board Health Children’s Bureau 
grants Total grants — 
| 
: Unemploy- | ) ., | Maternal | Services hila 
Old-age | , Aid to Aid to the | ment com- Public | and child for behead 
~ tetunna | dependent ; or ae health ele rt A € 
assistance children blind pensation ad work health crippled seviren 
ee | ministration services childre 
Total, all participating States... $486, 981. 6 $457, 295. 5 $52, 820.9 $10, 055. 9 $34, 419.0 $10, 788. 8 $5, 486.5 | $3, 838.7 l 2. § 
Alabama... 4, 530. 6 5, 017.1 772.5 | 80.7 | 56 | 349.9 180. 2 109. 4 40.6 
Alaska... . 505. 7 483. 6 (‘) (‘) | 52. ( 43.1 | 72.0 32.7 15.9 
Arizona 3, 301.8 3, 108. 3 363. 6 | 111.1 9.7 69.6 | 68.5 15. 2 18.0 
Arkansas___. 4, 249.3 4, 861. 1 814.7 | 152.1 | 5. 1 186. 4 97.6 80. 1 38.0 
California. ._. san 48, 239. 8 45, 214. 2 1, 677.5 | 1, 370.0 | 2, 884. 1 358. 2 179. 6 190. 8 51.0 
Colorado. . : —_— 11, 511.9 10, 706. 1 804. 7 121.6 5.8 | 106. 4 71.1 51.7 17.1 
Connecticut... prec 4, 304.4 3, 736.9 364. 9 24.3 508.9 113.2 64.8 74.3 9.6 
Delaware nagineninseancieticn . 448.0 420.9 68. 1 (1) 33. 4 | 34, 2 | 29. £ 8.8 12.5 
District of Columbia. .......-.- ; 1, 312. 4 1, 120.5 128. 1 49. 5 279. 5 | 3.3 65.9 5. € 7.9 
A amesscsdnne sis al 6, 892. 7 8, 540. 1 806.7 | 391. 2 | 435. 0 5 120. 0 69. 7 21.8 
Georgia.__...... siniabieal 3 6, 468. 0 4, 408.6 | 599. 4 185.3 190. 2 70. 2 39.6 
SETA PARAP SSeS: 0 569. 8 155.0 | 109. 4 8.9 55.3 2.2 11.9 
on ae - , 608. 2 2, 533. 6 1, 873.8 | 306. 5 43.1 63. 1 25. 2 9.4 
EE TE 6 Pe ed 37, 668. 2 29, 882.9 21, 565.1 | 3, 812.7 1, 049. 3 202.0 166. 9 30. 8 
Indiana- ...__. ae Ne 359. 3 11, 079. 1 8, 158.9 1, 249.7 401.7 88. 7 68 30. 1 
Towa... , 656. 6 10, 224. 4 8, 836.3 | 548.7 | 259. 7 66. 6 95. 2 21.0 
ea ad Gi aad 7, 048. 6 6, 381.3 4, 927.2 639. 5 | 216.0 80. 7 4( 7.8 
Kentucky_......- onl 4, 759.9 5, 768. 3 | 3, 930. 4 654.1 | 130. 6 | 154. 6 115 53.3 
Louisiana. ._. 7, 996. 4 9, 153. 3 5, 542.0 2, 417.1 | 265. 6 | 125. 5 71.2 17.0 
Maine -| 3, 523. 2 3, 471.3 2, 619. 4 | 273.8 | 153. 6 3 66.8 9. ( 16.8 
Maryland._._. ienanidiaatihal 3, 668. 9 3,433.4 | —_1, 860.7 | 652.8 | 83.0 | 128. 1 68. ( 31.1 
Massachusetts___. 21, 859. 9 19, 257.9 |  15,376.0 1, 598.8 | 205. 5 | | 115.9 76.4 22.3 
Michigan____- ? _ 23, 210. 8 19,973.3 | 14, 539.1 2, 714.7 | 243.9 } 170.8 110.3 49.3 
Minnesota__.... . il 12, 639. 2 13, 239. 0 10, 825. 0 | 1, 229.0 | 223. 4 87.7 127.2 20. 2 
Mississippi... a 3, 113.1 4, 092. 4 2, 614. 2 | 458.9 178.3 | 140.8 92. 4 35. 4 
Missouri. ....- an 19, 182. 1 16, 886. 9 13, 454. 8 | 2,181.9 | () 99. 2 112.0 39.9 
Montana. __..._.. -| 2, 610. 6 2, 931. 6 2, 269.6 | 303. 4 | 70. 0 3. 31.; 7.4 
Nebraska_...___- ; ceed 5, 673. 2 5, 113. 4 4, 159.0 | 498. 0 79.3 5.8 | 63 2.7 
Nevada. ... --| 683. 7 611.9 427.4 | () () 104. 6 | 9.2 9.6 
New Hampshire --| 1, 741.0 1, 567.3 1, 069. 5 | 144.9 48.8 | 176. 6 | 22. 1 2.8 
| | 
New Jersey__...._- Gieneisbaah 7,077.2 7, 356.9 | 4, 357.7 | 815.3 124.7 | 1, 664. 2 | 211.3 | 100. 5 60. 1 23. 2 
New Mexico___- said 1, 995. 8 2,021.9 | 1,071.3 | 524.8 49.1 | 127.0 | 86.6 | 106. 5 41.2 15.5 
New York ee 31, 971. 2 30, 409.1 | 19, 001.0 4, 694. 0 665. 8 4,935.3 | 686. 4 243.8 127.2 55. 6 
North Carolina reat 5, 141.7 4,951.7 2, 463.3 | 977.5 | 265. 5 497.4 | 396. 4 193. 4 | 119 39. 2 
North Dakota aan 2, 199. 2 2, 222.8 | 1, 577.4 | 359.8 | 25.0 78.6 | 74. 4 | 51.9 42.2 13.6 
Ohio......... 29, 009. 6 24,795.2| 19,854.0| 1,707.1 | 518.9 2, 147.9 | 320.0 118.7} 105 23.3 
Oklahoma... | 16, 825. 7 17, 901. 2 | 13, 811.9 | 2, 956. 6 358. 2 321.0 207. 4 | 102. 6 108. 3 35.2 
SR oa 4, 983. 3 5,015. 2 | 4, 026. 3 266. 1 81.1 397.4 | 105.6 | 65.3 57 16. 5 
Pennsylvania______-- é eee 26, 324. 0 22,154.6 | 13, 723.2 | 5,052.2} 2-126 2, 521.3 | 469. 1 213.5 12¢ 61.6 
Puerto Rico... 602.9 718. | (1) (‘) | (‘) (4) | 406.0 | 200. 0 81 31.4 
| 
Rhode Island 2, 015. 1 3 1, 415.5 | 218. 1 | 17.6 | 273. 2 | 59. 0 63.8 10.7 
South Carolina 3, 388.7 37.7 | 1, 714.8 | 502.7 | 111.6 | 266.4 | 264. 2 91.1 29. 5 
South Dakota. 2, 527.0 | 22.9 1, 864.3 | 303.0 | 29.1 | 69. 6 68.2 38 16.6 
Tennessee... 7, 779.9 | 9} 3,949.2] 2, 163.6 | 193.9 | 480. 8 343.9 91.2 41 
, — mer . = 28, 029. 4 .0} 25, 933.1 | 1, 491.0 | 779.0 1,014. 4 655. 2 115. ( 81.6 
| SRN on anil 4, 209. 5 7 | 2,876.7 456. 2 | 30.6 | 181.4 | 60.9 6. 7 3-28 
Vermont... a =e 1, 110.7 | 5.9 | 587. 2 110.6 | 29.3 | 112. 6 44.4 | 20. 8 15.1 
Virginia. ___. | 3, 127. 2 | 3.8 1, 192.6 637.0 | 121.9 | 515.5 210. 6 106. 7 37.7 
Washington. _. 17, 218.1 | .7|  14,381.0 | 788.0 | 149. 3 | 669. 5 151.0 98 23.3 
West Virginia... _.. 4,120.7 | 8.5 | 2, 042. 2 | 1, 389.7 | 111.3 | 402. 5 | 161. 2 7 56. 8 24.2 
Wisconsin 11, 137.9 3.7 7, 005.3 1, 141.0 | 233.9 536.7 210.9 2 8] 22.7 
Wyoming. .._. i E | 1, 057.3 9.3 678.1 | 72.5 26. 2 76.8 34.7 27.7 lf 16.8 
| | | | 
1 No plan approved by Social Security Board. 3 Represents refund of unobligated balance of Federal funds on ter iation of 
5 3 x final audit adjustment following discontinuance of program on program on Mar. 31, 1944. 
an. 1, 1938, 
Source: Compiled from data furnished by the Treasury Department, Bureau 


of Accounts, 
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monthly amount since October 1942. 
Thirty-four States withdrew larger 
sums than in July 1944, when only 
$3.9 million was withdrawn by all 
States combined. State deposits in 
the fund totaled $62.8 million, about 
one-fourth more than a year earlier. 

Acquisition of $35 million of 1%- 


percent special certificates of indebt- 
edness, maturing June 30, 1946, 
raised the total investments to $7,342 
million. The average interest rate on 
investments did not change from 
the 1.923 percent at the end of the 
previous month and compares with 
1.902 percent at the end of July 1944. 


Total assets increased during the 
month to $7,373 million, 24 percent 
more than on July 31, 1944. 

At the end of this July, combined 
investments of the two funds totaled 
$13,888 million, representing 5.3 per- 
cent of the interest-bearing public 
debt on that date. 





Table 9.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-45 


Cumulative, January 1937-July 1945 
Fiscal year: 

1943-44 

1944-45 


1944 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 


[In thousands] 


























Receipts Expenditures Assets 
| | : | Net total of | Cash with | : | 
: | Reimburse- 7 . ; : | Credit of " 
! a- ; U. 8. y- | dis sing al assets 
—— Interest | Benefit pay- | ment for ad- | ‘© — ~. fund account ™ ott 
trust fund ! | received? | ments’ | ministrative | securities | end of atendof | ° period 
‘ | expenses 4 acquired 5 | period period | 
| | 
| } 
$7, 082, 798 | $528, 513 $806, 624 $155, 419 | $6, 546, 281 $35, 938 | $67, 048 | $6, 649, 267 
1, 292, 122 | 103,177 | 184, 597 | 32,607 | 1, 172, 036 | 21, 384 | 16,136} 5, 446, 391 
1, 309, 919 123, 854 239, 834 | 26, 950 1, 137, 411 | 35, 092 | 32, 007 6, 613, 381 
| | | | 
| | | 
51, 751 4 | 16, 630 | 2, 437 | —12, 000 | 24, 747 | 57, 462 | 5,479, 079 
en 18, 118 | 2, 437 | 25, 620 | 329, 312 | 5, 751, 802 
3, 814 | 3,714 18, 402 2, 437 279, 964 | 26, 898 | 34, 760 | 5, 738, 492 
55,427 |_.--- 19, 204 | 1, 869 | pac 26, 686 | 69, 326 5, 72, 846 
267, 340 | 18, 996 | 1,869 |_-_- 28, 680 313, 806 6, 019, 320 
3, 974 2, 530 | 19, 248 | 1, 869 290, 000 | 29, 418 8, 455 6, 004, 707 
| | 
| | | | | 
33, 275 | 4,938 | 20, 032 | }  —13,000 | 36, 371 
222, 056 |....... | 19, 431 | Boi ie 234, 129 | 
17, 640 | 7, 673 | 22, 751 | | 200, 000 | 35, 065 | 
a aii 21, 820 | eer eee 50, 860 @ 

315, 615 i 3 | 341,115 | 6, 528, 518 
4, 591 105, 000 392, 447 35, 092 32, 007 | 6, 613, 381 
GAUE Lksascccnecaasel jeer. ..  _ @eeeP besacdscccs ~ 35, 938 67, 048 | 6, 649, 267 

| 





1 Equals taxes collected under the Federal Insurance Contributions Act. 
2 Interest on investments held is credited annually in June; on* investments 


redeemed, in month of redemption. 


3 Based on checks cashed and returned to Treasury. 
4 Figures for October-December 1944, in addition to usual bookkeeping adjust- 
ment for April-June quarter, include additional bookkeeping adjustments for 


expenditures for fiscal years 1941-42, 1942-43, and 1943-44. 


reflect actual outlays in the respective years. 
5 Minus figures represent net total of notes redeemed; includes accrued interest. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 10.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-45 


Total assets 


Period at end of 
period 
Cumulative, January 1936 
July 1945 a .-| $7, 372, 826 
Fiscal year: 
1943-44 ___- ; 5, 878, 778 
1944-45.......- 7, 315, 258 
1944 
| eee — 5, 925, 618 
Ss cindmaninn ancl 6, 215, 750 
September-__--_--- 6, 248, 160 
October _ ..-- : 6, 301, 412 
November... 6. 550, 190 
December - - ------ _ 6, 583, 434 
1945 
January atin 
February _- 
March_-_-_--- 
ae 
May 
a 
July_-- 





Net total of 
Treasury 


Unexpend- 
ed balance 


{In thousands] 


State accounts 


Figures in table do not 





Railroad unemployment insurance account 



















certificates | : . 
at end of | 7 Balance ' Benefit | Balance at 
and bonds a en : Interest With- " : Interest 
eet | period Deposits dite awals2 | 8tendof | Deposits) _agitad pay- end of 

acquired ! | credited | drawals period credited ments period 24 
$7, 342, 173 $30, 653 | $8, 603,123 | $467,482 | $2,343, 704 | $6,726,954 | $502,517 | $34,048 | $44,660 | $645, 873 
1, 503, 000 8, 778 1, 349, 307 88, 526 | 60, COO 5, 38C, 403 109, 375 8, 001 591 498, 375 
1, 437, 173 8,084 | 1,256,003 | 113,140 | 70,492 | 6,679, 108 118, 794 10, 502 | 785 636, 150 

| | | 
43, 000 | 12, 618 | | ere 3, 931 5, 427, 100 _ | ere 24 498, 518 
298, 000 4, 750 Bs POO lnnckanacna 4,550 | 5,707,316 | ee 17 508, 433 
34, 000 } 3, 160 2 ae 4, 216 5, 709, 979 _ :. 7 eye 48 538, 180 
23, 000 33, 412 | 57, 245 756 4, 882 5, 763, 098 | 43 69 | 45 538, 313 
278, 000 | 4, 190 | 252, 416 |.....- 4,593 | 6,010,922 999 |_...-. 5 45 | 539, 268 
33, 000 | 4, 434 | 7, 071 2, 336 4,910 6, 015, 418 28, 585 216 53 568, 016 
| | | 

74, 000 21, 828 | 43, 537 50, 165 6, 970 6, 102, 174 27 4, 637 100 572, 654 
220), 000 | 7, 453 211, 822 sans nae 6, 758 6, 307, 239 ff SESE 92 | 573, 214 
38, 000 | 3, 989 11, 346 2, 702 7, 970 17 28, 324 250 116 6C1, 672 

25, 000 20, 109 | 6, 137 135 PE ee 85 601, 974 
283, 000 7, 959 il : 2 ae 7, 280 ¥ , 933 |). ft eee | 65 604, 026 
88, 173 8, O84 7, 261 57, 180 8, 296 6, 679, 109 26, 888 5, 330 96 636, 148 
35, 000 30, 653 8. eee 14,932 | 6,726,955 45 se 41 645, 870 





1 Includes accrued interest. 
2 Includes transfers from St: 
account amounting to $106, 
tucky account in July 1945. 





ite accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
2,000, of which $101,000 was transferred from Ken- 


3 Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance administration 
fund amounting to $38,030,880. 
Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Recent Publications in the Field of 


Social Security’ 


General 


ALTMEYER, ARTHUR J. “The Progress 
of Social Security in the Americas 


in 1944.” International Labour 
Review, Montreal, Vol. 51, June 
1945, pp. 699-721. 50 cents. 


A survey of recent developments, 
country by country. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY 
TEACHERS OF INSURANCE. Recent 
Developments in Group Coverage. 
Philadelphia: The Association, 1945. 
101 pp. (The Journal, Vol. 12, Mar. 
1945.) $1.50. 

Among the papers included in the 
1944 proceedings of the Association 
are Group Accident and Health In- 
surance, by Paul S. Fisher; Long- 
Term Disability Insurance, by I. S. 
Falk; Prepayment Medical Care Or- 
ganizations, by Margaret C. Klem; 
Non-Profit Health Service Plans, by 
E. A. Van Steenwyk; Employee Pen- 
sion and Profit Sharing Plans, by 
Meyer M. Goldstein; Life Insurance, 
by M. Albert Linton; and Social In- 
surance, by W. R. Williamson. 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. Re- 

port of the Proceedings of the Sixty- 

Fourth Annual Convention ... Held 

at New Orleans, Louisiana, Novem- 

ber 20-30, Inclusive, 1944. Wash- 
ington: The Federation, 1945 (?). 

677 pp. 

Includes the report of the executive 
council on social security, resolutions 
pertaining to social security, and text 
of an address by Arthur J. Altmeyer. 


“Belgian Social Security Acts, 1944— 


1945.” Monthly Labor Review, 
Washington, Vol. 61, July 1945, pp. 
67-71. 30 cents. 


BONILLA MarIN, GABRIEL. Teoria del 
Seguro Social. Mexico, D. F.: Com- 
pafiia Editora Nacional, 1944. 
258 pp. 

A study of the theory and applica- 
tion of social security and of the or- 
ganization, financing, and adminis- 
tration of the various types of social 
insurance. 

CLARKE, JOAN SIMEON. “The British 
Government and the Beveridge Re- 
port; Public Assistance Versus So- 

* The inclusion of prices of publica- 

tions in this list is intended as a service 

to the reader, but any orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Board or the 

Federal Security Agency. Federal publi- 

cations for which prices are listed should 

be ordered from the Superintendent of 

Documents, Government Printing Office, 

Washington 25, D. C. 


cial Insurance.” Social Service Re- 

view, Chicago, Vol. 19, June 1945, 

pp. 171-184. $1.25. 

Compares the social insurance pro- 
posals of Sir William Beveridge with 
those of the British Government. 
CRUIKSHANK, NELSON H. “The New 

Wagner - Murray - Dingell _ Bill.” 

American Federationist, Washing- 

ton, Vol. 52, July 1945, pp. 14-16; 

Aug. 1945, pp. 15-17. 20 cents a 

copy. 

Dawson, Harris P., Jr. “Expanding 
Local Postwar Employment Data to 
Produce State Estimates.” Journal 
of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, Menasha, Wis., Vol. 40, June 
1945, pp. 197-204. $1.50. 

Describes methods developed jointly 
by the Alabama State Planning Board 
and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. 

Ducorr, Louis J., and BANcrorT, GER- 
TRUDE. “Experiment in the Meas- 
urement of Unpaid Family Labor in 
Agriculture.” Journal of the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Me- 
nasha, Wis., Vol. 40, June 1945, pp. 
205-213. $1.50. 

A cooperative survey made in April 
1944 by the Bureau of the Census and 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


“The Family Allowances Act.” Min- 
istry of Labour Gazette, London, 
Vol. 53, June 1945, p. 92. 6d. 

A summary of the provisions. 
GELLES, MaNvEL. “Financing Social 

Security.” Political Science Quar- 

terly, N. Y., Vol. 60, June 1945, pp. 

222-240. $1. 

Examines the principles and objec- 
tives of a social security program, 
considers the relationship of costs to 
benefits, and outlines in general terms 


a plan for financing on a current- 
cost basis. 
GILLIM, MARION HAMILTON. The Inci- 


dence of Excess Profits Taxation. 
N. Y.: Columbia University Press, 


1945. 179 pp. (Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. No. 
514.) $2.75. 


HAGEN, EVERETT E. “Postwar Output 
in the United States at Full Em- 
ployment.” Review of Economic 
Statistics, Cambridge, Mass., Vol. 
27, May 1945, pp. 45-59. $5 a year. 
Compares and criticizes 10 recent 

estimates of the level of output neces- 

sary for full employment. 

INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
Security. Inter-American Hand- 
book of Social Insurance Institu- 
tions. Montreal: International La- 
bour Office, 1945. 187 pp. $2. 


Part I contains the constitution of 
the Inter-American Conference on 
Social Security and lists the members 
of the Inter-American Committee. 
Part II, written in the language of the 
country concerned, describes the so- 
cial security organizations in each 
country in the Americas, including 
legislation, scope, risks covered, 
amount and type of benefits, and 
other statistical data. 
INTER-AMERICAN COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 

Security. Provisional Bulletin No. 

7. Montreal: International Labour 

Office, 1945. 32 pp. 

Contains an article by Martha M. 
Eliot on the emergency maternity and 
infant-care program in the United 
States, a summary of the meeting of 
the actuaries at the International 
Labor Office, and a discussion of occu- 


pational risk insurance and social 
insurance by Juan Bernaldo de 
Quiros. 


KARDINER, ABRAM. The Psychological 
Frontiers of Society. N. Y.: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1945. 475 pp. 
$5. 

KIMMEL, LEwis H.; LEE, ApaH L.; 


and Marony, MiILprep. Postwar 
Fiscal Requirements; Federal, 
State, and Local. Washington: 
Brookings Institution, 1945. 166 
pp. $2. 


Estimates for the fiscal year 1948- 
49 for national defense, veterans’ 
benefits, regulation and protection, 
promotion of economic development, 
social welfare, debt service, general 
government, miscellaneous expendi- 
tures, governmental business enter- 
prise, and social security finances. 
LEAGUE OF NaTIONS. Economic Stabil- 

ity in the Post-War World; The 

Conditions of Prosperity After the 

Transition From War to Peace. 

N. Y.: Columbia University Press, 

International Documents Service, 

1945. 319 pp. (Report of the Dele- 

gation on Economic Depressions, 

Part II.) $2.50. 

A study of the long-term problem 
of cyclical fluctuations in economic 
activity and the fullest possible use of 
productive resources. 

“Lei Organica dos Servicos Sociais do 
Brasil.” Revista do Trabalho, Rio 
de Janeiro, Vol. 13, May 1945, pp. 
61-63. 

The text of the Organic Law of the 
Social Services of Brazil (Decree-Law 
No. 7.526 of May 7, 1945), providing 
for the extension of coverage and 
eventual consolidation of the various 
pension Institutes and Funds in 


Brazil 

Mexico. INSTITUTO Det Securo So- 
crak. Codigo de Seguro Social. 
Mexico, 1945. 193 pp. 


The basic social security law with 
subsequent decrees and regulations. 
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NATIONAL COMMISSION ON CHILDREN IN 
Wartime. Building the Future for 
Chiidren and Youth. Washington: 
Children’s Bureau, UV. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1945. 55 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

Proposals for extending Federal- 
State programs for children and for 
State and community child welfare 
services. 

TrerBorRGH, GEORGE. The Bogey of 
Economic Maturity. Chicago: Ma- 
chinery and Allied Products Insti- 
tute, 1945. 263 pp. $3. 

Analyzes the doctrine that the 
United States has reached a stage of 
economic maturity. Concludes that 
historical and statistical evidence 
does not uphold the stagnationist 
theory and indicates briefly the direc- 
tion public policy should take. 

U. S. Bureau oF AGRICULTURAL ECco- 
nomics. Farm Population Esti- 
mates, January 1945. Washington, 
1945. 7 pp. Processed. 

Statistics showing changes in farm 
population for the United States and 
for each region, 1940-45. 

U. S. OFFICE OF WAR MOBILIZATION AND 
RECONVERSION. The Road to Tokyo 
& Beyond. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 71 pp. 
(Copies of this report may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Public 
Inquiries, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C.) 

Sets forth a nine-point economic 
charter which includes “the broaden- 
ing and expansion of unemployment 
compensation, old-age pensions, 
health and education programs of 
Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments.” 

WHITTON, CHARLOTTE. Baby Bonuses: 
Dollars or Sense? Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press, 1945. 48 pp. (Can- 
ada Must Choose, A Series Dealing 
With Our Immediate Problems.) 25 
cents. 

A critical analysis of the social 
effects of the Canadian family allow- 
ance legislation. 


Old-Age and Survivors 


Insurance 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEw YorK. 
Analysis of 106 Retirement Plans, 
1944-1945. N. Y.: The Company, 
1945. 27 pp. 

Tabular presentation of the salient 
features of retirement plans put into 
effect during the 16 months ended 
May 1, 1945. 

WERMEL, MICHAEL T., and GELBAUM, 
Setma. “Work and Retirement in 
Old Age.” American Journal of 


Sociology, Chicago, Vol. 51, July 

1945, pp. 16-21. $1. 

Considers that current proposals to 
encourage or force old people to retire 


from their jobs are in Many cases a 
threat to their best interests, and that 
more effort should be made to provide 
jobs adapted to the capacities of the 
aged person. 


Employment Security 


AUSTRALIA. PARLIAMENT. Full Em- 
ployment in Australia. Canberra: 
L. F. Johnston, 1945. 19 pp. Is. 
The Government’s program. 

CHERNICK, JACK, and HELLICKSON, 
GreorcE. Guaranteed Annual 
Wages. Minneapolis: The Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Press, 1945. 146 
pp. $2.50. 

A discussion of the general theory, 
operation of major plans, reactions of 
employers and employees, and neces- 
sary and desirable changes in the tra- 
ditional relationships between man- 
agement and labor. 

CLIFFE, FRANK B. “Does New York 
State Have Experience Rating in 
Unemployment Compensation?” 
American Economic Security, 
Washington, Vol. 2, July 1945, pp. 
3-8. $1 a year. 

GEORGE, EDWIN B. “Gross National 
Product Projections for Full Em- 
ployment.” Dun’s Review, N. Y., 
Vol. 53, May 1945, pp. 9-14 ff.; June 
1945, pp. 9-11 ff. 35 cents a copy. 
Part II examines the reasons why 

estimates of gross national product 
vary so widely; Part III discusses the 
various estimates of the size of the 
labor force in 1950 and its relation to 
gross national product. 

HupDDLE, Frank P. “Aid to Displaced 
War Workers.” Editorial Research 
Reports, Washington, Vol. 2, July 
21, 1945. Entire issue. $1. 
Considers the number of workers 

likely to be affected by reconversion 

and summarizes the main legislation 
pending in Congress to help the dis- 
placed workers. 

LaRImMoRrE, T.R. “Accounting Admin- 
istration of Unemployment Insur- 
ance.” The Accounting Review, 
Urbana, Ill., Vol. 20, July 1945, pp. 
331-340. $1. 

Operations in the Nebraska Unem- 
ployment Compensation Division. 
MISSOURI. UNEMPLOYMENT COMPEN- 

SATION COMMISSION. Experience 

Rating Under the Missouri Unem- 

ployment Compensation Law for 

1944 and Effect of Same Upon the 

Unemployment Benefits Reserve 

Fund of the State. Jefferson City, 

1944. 48 pp. (Special Research 

Bulletin No. 12.) 

MYERS, CHARLES A. “Experience Rat- 
ing in Unemployment Compensa- 
tion.” American Economic Review, 
Menasha, Wis., Vol. 35, June 1945, 
pp. 337-354. $1.25. 


Analyzes the effect of experience 
rating in stabilizing employment and 
general economic conditions. 

“New Unemployment Compensation 
Provisions Become Effective Octo- 
ber 12, 1945.” Compensator (Ohio 
Bureau of Unemployment Compen- 
sation), Vol. 10, Apr—July 1945, pp. 
3, 16. 

Summarizes recent legislation. 
“Resolutions Adopted by Governors’ 

Conference.” State Government, 

Chicago, Vol. 18, Aug. 1945, pp. 144— 

146. 35 cents. 

Includes resolutions relating to the 
U. S. Employment Service and unem- 
ployment insurance. 

STEWART, MAXWELL S. There Can Be 
Jobs for All. N. Y.: Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 1945. 31 pp. 
(Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 105.) 
10 cents. 

A summary of Full Employment in 
a Free Society by Sir William Bev- 
eridge. 

“Tenth Anniversary of the Social Se- 
curity Act.” New Mexico Employ- 
ment Security Review, Albuquerque, 
Vol. 5, July-Aug. 1945, pp. 1-5. 
Processed. 

Reviews progress since 1935 in less- 
ening the hardships caused by un- 
employment. 

“Unemployment Insurancein Greece.” 
International Labour Review, Mon- 
treal, Vol. 52, July 1945, pp. 86-88. 
50 cents. 

The provisions of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1945, covering employees in 
industry in the Province of Attica. 


“Utah’s New Unemployment Benefit 
Formula.” American Economic Se- 
curity, Washington, Vol. 2, July 
1945, pp. 12-14. $1 a year. 

The use of a cost-of-living formula 
in determining amount and duration 
of benefit payments. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Public Welfare Direc- 
tory, 1945. Chicago: The Associa- 
tion, 1945. Howard L. Russell, 
Editor; Gilbert Laue, Assistant 
Editor. 248 pp. $1.50. 

Lists Federal and State public wel- 
fare agencies of the United States 
and Canada and local public assist- 
ance agencies serving cities of over 
30,000 population. Includes informa- 
tion on interstate correspondence 
procedure, policy of the Veterans 
Administration and the Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance on 
releasing information to public as- 
sistance agencies, Selective Service 
inquiries, and residence requirements 
for special types of public assistance 
by State and program. 

CALIFORNIA. UNIVERSITY. HELLER 
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‘ COMMITTEE FOR RESEARCH IN SOCIAL 
Economics. Wartime Budgeis for 
Three Income Levels. erkeley: 
Wniversity of California Press, 1945. 
117 pp. 85 cents. 

Average budgets showing items and 
quantities necessary to maintain a 
standard of “health and decency” for 
specified family types — executive, 
white-collar worker, and wage earner. 
CONNECTICUT. PUBLIC WELFARE COUN- 

cit. Need for a Sate Infirmary for 

the Care and Treatment of Aged, 

Infirm, and Chronically Ill Per- 

sons. Hartford, 1944. 86, 18 pp. 

CouNCcIL OF SOCIAL AGENCIES, CHICAGO. 
Social Service Yearbook, Chicago, 
1944. Chicago: The Council, 1945. 
88 pp. $1.50. 

Includes articles on public and pri- 
vate welfare services. 


Harpy, MartHa Crumpton. “A Study 
of the Health Needs of Chicago 
Children Receiving Grants from 
A. D. C.” Social Service Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 19, June 1945, pp. 201- 
217. $1.25. 

Inurno1is. Pusiic Am COMMISSION. 
Increased Costs for Old Age Pen- 
sions in Illinois; Should Financially 
Able Children be Relieved of Re- 
sponsibility for Aiding Their Needy 
Parents. Springfield, 1945. 43 pp. 

“Income and Living Arrangements of 
Old Age Security Recipients.” Pub- 
lic Assistance in California, Sacra- 


mento, Vols. 8 and 9, Jan.—Dec. 1944, 
pp. 2-6. 

“Incomes and Living Arrangements of 
Old Age Assistance Recipients in 


Michigan 


Michigan, July 1944.” 
Vol. 2, 


Welfare Review, Lansing, 
Jan.—Mar. 1945, pp. 6-20. 
Kurtis, Lovis P. “A Local Director 
Looks at Settlement.” Public Wel- 
fare, Chicago, Vol. 3, July 1945, pp. 

149-152. 50 cents. 

Considers the various problems 
arising from State and local settle- 
ment and residence laws. 

LinrorD, ALTtoN A. “Responsibility of 
Children in the Massachusetts Old 
Age Assistance Program, II.” So- 
cial Service Review, Chicago, Vol. 
19, June 1945, pp. 218-234. $1.25. 
The second of three articles. 

New JERSEY. DEPARTMENT OF ECOo- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT. A Brief De- 
scription of the Administration of 
Public (General) Assistance in the 
State of New Jersey. Trenton, 1945 
(?). 11 pp. 

New York StTaTE. LEGISLATURE. JOINT 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COOPERA- 
TION. SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL 
WELFARE AND Retier. Integration 
of Public Welfare Services in the 
State of New York. Albany, 1945. 
41 pp. Processed. 


Proposals for simplifying and uni- 
fying the public welfare services and 
for basing the responsibility for pro- 
viding public assistance on residence 
instead of settlement. 

“1945 General Assembly Provides 
Legal Basis for Many Forward Wel- 
fare Steps.” Public Welfare News, 
(North Carolina State Board of 
Public Welfare), Raleigh, Vol. 8, 
June 1945. Entire issue. 
Summarizes social legislation en- 

acted during the 1945 session. In- 

cludes texts of pertinent acts. 

“Public Assistance During the 1943- 
1945 Biennium.” Pennsylvania 
Public Assistance Review, Harris- 
burg, Second quarter 1945, pp. 1-14. 

“A Study of Cases Newly Authorized 
for Public Assistance.” Philadel- 
phia County Board Caseload Re- 
port, June 1945. Entire issue. 
Processed. 

Tax FounpaTion. Inc. Special Report: 
Trends in Public Welfare. N. Y.: 
The Foundation, 1945. 34 pp. 
Processed. 

A historical] review showing the ex- 
tent to which the financial responsi- 
bility for welfare has passed to State 
and Federal Governments. Gives 
suggestions as to the evaluation of 
State welfare organization and costs. 


Warp, Marcaret D. “Report of the 
Experiment in the Method of Pay- 
ment for Medical Care in the Towns 
of East Providence, Bristol and 
Warren.” Rhode Island Welfare, 
Providence, Vol. 5, Apr. 1945, pp. 
194-201. 

Discusses an experiment by the 
Rhode Island Division of Public As- 
sistance in providing assistance in 
cash for medical care. 


Health and Medical Care 


“The New Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill and S. 191.” 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 19, July 
1945, pp. 35-38. 30 cents. 

An analysis, by the executive sec- 
retary of the American Hospital As- 
sociation, of those sections of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill dealing 
with medical services and hospital 
survey and construction. 
“Constructive Program for Medical 

Care.” Journal of the American 

Medical Association. Chicago, Vol. 

128, July 21, 1945, p. 883. 25 cents. 

The platform adopted by the Coun- 
cil on Medical Service and Public Re- 
lations and the Board of Trustees of 
the American Medical Association on 
June 22, 1945. 

DauL, Mary B. Cash Sickness Com- 
pensation in Rhode Island. A study 
prepared for the Consumers League 
of Rhode Island. Cleveland, Ohio: 
National Consumers League; Provi- 


BUGBEE, GEORGE. 


dence, Rhode Island: Consumers 

League of Rhode Island, 1945. 15 

pp. 

Analyzes the assets and shortcom- 
ings of the Rhode Island Cash Sick- 
ness Compensation Act in its present 
form and operation. 

Davis, MicHAarL M. “Health Care for 
All.” Survey Graphic, N. Y., Vol. 
34, June 1945, pp. 280-281 f. 30 
cents. 

Summarizes the health and medical 
care provisions of the new Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. 

HuRLIN, RALPH C. Statistics of Med- 
ical Social Casework in New York 
City, 1944. N. Y.: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1945. 2lpp. 25 cents. 

HYSER, CHARLES L. “A Proposal for 
Group Practice in Dentistry.” 
American Dental Association Jour- 
nal, Chicago, Vol. 32, July 1, 1945, 
pp. 853-859. 50 cents. 

The costs to be met by the indi- 
vidual and supplemented by direct 
health taxation. 

“The Medical Fee Schedule 
Veterans Administration.” Medi- 
cal Economics, Rutherford, N. J., 
Vol. 22, July 1945, pp. 68-72 ff. 25 
cents. 

Lists the maximum surgical and 
medical fees allowable for out-patient 
care. 

PENNOCK, JEAN L, and ANGLE, GRACE 
M. What Farm Families Spend for 
Medical Care. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1945. 18 pp. 
(U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Miscellaneous Publications No. 561.) 

RHODE ISLAND. UNEMPLOYMENT COM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Summary of the 
Cash Sickness Insurance Program 
in Rhode Island for the Benefit 
Year 1943-1944. Providence, 1944. 
59 pp. Processed. 

ROEMER, MILTON I. “A Program of 
Preventive Medicine for the Indi- 
vidual.” Milbank Memorial Fund 
Quarterly, N. Y., Vol. 23, July 1945, 
pp. 209-226. 25 cents. 

With an estimate of the cost of 
preventive measures as part of an or- 
ganized group medical service. 
Strow, Cart W., and HIRSCHFELD, 

GERHARD. “Health Insurance.” 

Journal of the American Medical 

Association, Chicago, Vol. 128, July 

21, 1945, pp. 870-878. 25 cents. 

The factors and forces underlying 
the demand for a compulsory sys- 
tem. 

“The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill.” 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association, Chicago, Vol. 128, June 
30, 1945, pp. 672-674. 25 cents. 
Senator Wagner’s reply, with com- 

ments by the AMA, to the editorial 

appearing in the Journal of June 22. 


of the 
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